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W" contemplate strojling about 
London intent on visiting some 

of the famous old houses yet 
surviving wherein notable women of the 
past have dwelt. We will stroll just as, 
where, and when we please; and we 
may imagine ourselves gifted with the 
power conferred by the “magic carpet,” 
of being transported at once, and with- 
out any trouble to ourselves, from one 
spot to another by merely wishing for 
that desirable consummation. 

So let us start at that delightful 
terrace of old Jacobean houses, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, at No. 4 of which, for 
some years, there lived one who may 
rank, perhaps, as the greatest of women 
writers in English literature, Mrs. Mary 
Ann Evans, better known as “ George 
Eliot.” This was the last of the London 
residences of that very notable woman, 
for it was at 4, Cheyne Walk, that she 
died in December, 1880. 

A fine old mansion, almost perfect, of 
the Stuart period is this, conspicuous yet 
to-day in a terrace that has boasted 
many noble intellects and houses. The 
great water-colour painter, J. W. M. 
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Turner, lived for many years in this 
terrace ; so did the Rev. H. R. Haweis; 
and, greater than these, Thomas Carlyle, 
by residing almost next door, conferred 
on Cheyne Walk the highest glory of 
all. Whilst at No. 4, George Eliot was 
in truth a regular “lion” of the day 
to social and literary London, which 
thronged to this house to do homage to 
her genius. 

She had, many years previously, lived 
even further west, for during 1858-59 she 
dwelt at Holly Lodge, Wandsworth, a 
somewhat small and unpretentious-look- 
ing villa, that boasted a fair garden, 
however, in which she delighted. And 
during part of the time whilst she was 
writing “Adam Bede,” she lived still 
further west, at Parkshot, Richmond, 
in a large Jacobean house near the rail- 
way station, a house only recently demol- 
ished. But the London house which will 
be most associated with her memory by 
the majority of those still living who 
knew this gifted woman will be “ The 
Priory,” in St. John’s Wood, for at that 
place George Eliot lived and received 
hundreds of friends, during a space of 
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not less than fifteen years, viz., from 
1863 to 1878. 

She delighted in the district around 
her home, and she always dearly loved 
the house itself, with its very comfort- 
able rooms and charming garden. Here 
she wrote many of her most noted 
works, and here she welcomed her troops 
of admirers. The other houses already 
mentioned are interesting from her con- 

















“GEORGE “ELIOT'S” 
HOUSE, 4, CHEYNE 
WALK, CHELSEA. HERE 
SHE DIED, DEC., 1880. 


nection with them for a year or two in 
each case. This was her London house 
par excellence. 

Wimpole Street, W., is usually signifi- 
cant of doctors, and the very name always 
seems tocontain suggestionsof the medical 
faculty, so long has it been associated 
with the professors of drugs and sur- 
gery. Yet, as one strolls slowly up this 
solemn, fashionable, dignified, and highly 
respectable street, one can- 
not but reflect that these 
very houses must have, in 
their time, seen many dis- 
tinguished inhabitants who 
were not connected with 
medicine. 

And so we are not sur- 
prised to find the memorial 
tablet on No. 50, Wimpole 
Street, which quietly in- 
forms us that one Eliza- 
beth Barrett, afterwards 


HOLLY LODGE, WANDSWORTH. ‘‘GEORGE ELIOT’S’”’ 
RESIDENCE FROM FEB., 1858, TO MARCH, 1859. 
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NORTH BANK, 
FAMOUS AS 
‘GEORGE ELIOT'S’ 

From 1863 To 1878. 


ST. JOHN’S woop, 
“THE PRIORY.” 


, 


RESIDENCE 


Elizabeth B. Browning, was living there 


from 1836 to 1846. It was certainly 
here that she wrote many of her earlier 
poems, for she would be about twenty- 
seven years old or so in 1836. Miss 
Barrett’s health was very delicate during 
all the time that she lived with her 
parents in Wimpole Street, and this 
house may be taken as having been the 
place where Robert-Browning first visited 
the family with the view of courting its 
intellectual and highly-gifted, but far 
from strong, daughter. 
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The house to-day has little 
except this memorial tablet to 
distinguish it from so many 
of its neighbours. It stands in 
a long row of solid, plain, 
five-storied houses, with a small 
area enclosed by iron railings 
separating it from the cause- 
way. Its windows are large 
and severely free from decora- 
tive work; there are two of 
them on the ground floor and 
three on each floor above. A 
balcony runs the whole length 
of the house on a level with 
the first floor windows, as 
it does at nearly every house 
in Wimpole Street. The in- 
teriors of the rooms are mostly 
large, square in shape, and with thick, 
well-built walls, and in many cases 
the mouldings and ceilings are of fine 
decorative work. 

But even Wimpole Street must yield 
the palm to Harley Street in our own 
times as the abode of the disciples of 
fEsculapius. For to-day Harley Street 
is, almost from one end to the other, a 
street of doctors. 

Yet it was not always so, and if we 
were only to go back to the compara- 
tively recent date of half-a-century ago 
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we should find many contrasts in the pro- 
fessions and occupations of the regular 
residents of this fashionable quarter, in 
marked comparison with what we find 
to-day. 

At 38, Harley Street, W., there lived 
for many years prior to 1861 a young 


50, WIMPOLE STREET. 
THE RESIDENCE OF 
MISS ELIZABETH 
BARRETT, AFTER- 
WARDS MRS. BROWN- 
ING, HERE SHE LIVED 
FROM 1836 To 1846. 








woman, whose poetic writings won her 
much fame, and not only in her own days, 
for even at the beginning of this twen- 
fieth century there are still thoughtful 
men and women, cultured and literary, 
who delight to read her works ; working- 
class folks who enjoy her poems—often 
set to music—without perhaps ever 
having heard the name of Mics Adelaide 
Anne Pructor, or of her famous and 
devoted father, “ Barry Cornwall.” 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN. 


In this Harley Street house the writer 
of “ The Lost Chord” spent many happy 
years engaged on her literary work and 
household duties, and it is quite certain 
that many of her finest poems were 
written there. She was a woman of 
deep thought, of very attractive conversa- 


tion, and with a sweetness of face and 
manner that charmed all those who 
knew her, or who visited Barry 
Cornwall at this delightfully cultured 
home. 

A double memorial, in the shape of 
two commemorative tablets, marks the 
unpretentious, quiet - looking house, 
No. 35, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. For, 
besides having been for some years the 
town residence of no less a genius than 
Sir Isaac Newton, this house acquired 
increased fame in the first half of last 
century from the fact that the celebrated 
Fanny Burney—Madame d’Arblay— 
lived there for some years. Since those 
days the house has served a wide variety 
of purposes, and is, | believe, at present 
doing duty as offices for a well-known 
firm, though by the time these lines are 
in print it may even have disap; eared 
altogether, as there was recently some 
talk of its demolition and rebuilding for 
other purposes, 
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38, HARLEY STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
THE HOUSE FOR 
MANY YEARS PRE- 
vious TO 1861 OF 
ADELAIDE ANNE 
PROCTOR. 


Madame d’Arblay’s chief home, how- 
ever, was that in Bolton Street, Piccadilly, 
now numbered 11, where the noted 
writer of “Memoirs” and “Letters” 
lived from 1818 till her death in 1840. 
This house is just as pretty-looking as 
the other one is plain, and Fanny Burney 
was greatly attached to her Bolton Street 
residence. Here she received the leading 
writers and painters of the period: indeed, 
her house may be said to have attained 
almost to the dignity of a salon, for the 
brilliancy of its gatherings, the sparkling 
conversation of its guests, the number 
and quality of those who visited and did 
homage there to its gossipy and attrac- 
tive mistress. 


Curiously enough the next famous 
woman we shall deal with had a con- 
nection with “Bolton,” though in her 
case that was the name of the house 
itself, not of the street, and this lady 
lived at Hampstead instead of in 
Piccadilly. From 1806 until she died in 
1851, Joanna Baillie lived at Bolton 
House, Windmill Hill, N., and there she 
made for herself the name and fame that 
has since belonged to her, though she is 
not nearly so well known to the present 
generation by her writings and work as 
she was to our fathers and grandfathers. 
It was at her home at Windmill Hill, 





Hampstead, that Joanna Baillie wrote 
her series of plays, as well as her volume 
of poems, and there she received her 
great friend Sir Walter Scott more than 
once. She lived at this house till her 
death, which occurred when she was 
ninety years old, and she left behind her 
the memory of a woman whose intel- 
lectual powers had been far above the 
average, though they never produced 
work that was absolutely of the highest 
rank. 

No. 8, Seamore Place, Mayfair, W., 
still survives to remind us that there once 
lived within its protection a noble and 
notable Countess, who won renown in 
more ways than one. For at this house, 
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Il, BOLTON 
STREET, PICCA- 
DILLY. HERE 
FANNY BURNEY 
(MADAME D’AR- 
BLAY) LIVED 
FROM 1818 
TILL HER 
DEATH IN 
1840. 


from 1832 to 1836, Marguerite Power, 
then Lady Blessington, lived during the 
zenith of her influence and fame in the 
social and literary world of London. It 
was this house that saw her unfortunate 
connection with Count d’Orsay—the 
“Last of the Dandies ”—and to 8, Sea- 
more Place flocked all the beauty, fashion, 
and wit of high society in the Metropolis 
at that time to pay court to her who was 
the chief of its recognised social queens. 

As a novelist, as a leader of fashion, 
and as a vaconteuse of excellent stories 
the Countess was equally celebrated ; and 
if there are some phases of her life that 
the moralists of to-day cannot pass by 
without condemnation, it should be 


remembered that she had had no stern 
up-bringing, that she occupied an almost 
unique position, and that her own later 
years made her reap anything but a glad 
harvest for the errors of her earlier days. 

There are other shrines besides these— 
shrines which remind us of notable 
women who dwelt in them many years 
ago. Though the house itself no longer 
exists, who can forget, in strolling along 
Hans Place, Chelsea, 
that Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon once lived 
there, and that many 
of her finest poems 
were written at that 
house? Or, as one’s 
feet linger lovingly 
in the precincts of 
the Temple, who does 
not turn with affec- 
tionate gaze to dear 
old Crown Office Row, 
with its newer edifices 
that have taken the 
place of the house 
where Mary Lamb 
used to dwell, and 
where the broken- 
hearted, genial, and 
gentle “Elia” took 
her lovingly by the 
hand after that dread- 
ful tragedy which 
spoiled their lives 
for ever — took her 
lovingly by the hand 
and guarded her till 
his death, sacrificing at the altar of 
sisterhood all the closer and happier ties 
of life that might have been his. 

Mary Lamb was a lover of literature, 
just as was her more famous brother. 
Her connection with the “Tales from 
Shakespeare,” which have become so 
widely known since she and Charles first 
published them, originally arose from the 
desire of the devoted Elia that his 
afflicted sister should have some con- 
genial work with which to occupy her 
mind during those dark hours that often 
threatened her reason. And how well 


his scheme succeeded in every way those 
who have studied his life and works will 
easily recognise. It was really Charles 
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Lamb who brought 
out the literary 
abilities of his sister, 
and to him we are 
indebted for the 
pleasant memories 
of Crown Office Row 
in the Temple as 
connected with a 
clever woman, as 
well as with his own 
more brilliant and 
shining genius. 

We have already 
spoken of the charm 
that Cheyne Row, 
in Chelsea, had for 
“ George Eliot,” and 
we have mentioned 
the neighbouring 
residence of the Carlyles 
there. But we can hardly 
pass over the home and work 
of Mrs. Jane Carlyle so lightly 
and so shortly. The house is 
reminiscent of her, as well as 
of her very celebrated husband, 
and we cannot stand and gaze 
on the fine old Jacobean man- 
sion to-day without a feeling 
of surprise and of some 
curiosity as to how those two 
“unequally yoked” persons 
ever managed to come to- 
gether as man and wife! 
What strange scenes and re- 
criminations that house must 
have witnessed, if we are to judge by the 
many “Letters” and “ Recollections” 
that have been given to the world since 
Thomas Carlyle and his wife passed 
away to the land where such things are 
no more! Mrs. Carlyle’s frail and deli- 
cate figure rises ghostlike before us as we 
stand silently surveying this home of hers 
in Cheyne Row, and we feel that foronce 
the sad note in life is predominant in our 
musings upon the “London Homes of 
Famous Women.” 

There has just been demolished in 
Drury Lane, in order to make room for 
the recent street improvements, the 
reputed house where Mistress Nell 
Gwynne lived ere she captivated the 
heart of a monarch, and emerged from 
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BOLTON HOUSE, WINDMILL 
HILL, HAMPSTEAD. THE 
HOME OF JOANNA 

BAILLIE FROM 1806 TILL 

HER DEATH IN 1851. 


the calling of an orange-girl to the life of 
a reigning beauty at \Court. The house 
was old, and showed much signs of 
dilapidation, but it always brought back 
to the mind those days of long ago, when 
the Stuarts ruled over the land, and 
before the “days of chivalry were past 
and gone.” 

Now this home of “ Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury” has passed away too. But we 
cannot wander along the reformed Dtury 
Lane, nor gaze with reverent feelings of 
awe and wonder at the most famous of 
the world’s theatres, without calling to 
mind that the said orange-girl did once 
live close by where we stand, in this 
same lane, though she would certainly 
mever recognise it as her own “Old 
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8, SEAMORE PLACE, 
MAYFAIR. LADY 
BLESSINGTON’S 
RESIDENCE 1832- 
1836. 


Drury” could she just return for a 
minute or two and see it as it is to-day ! 

One of the most celebrated of the “ Lon- 
don Houses of Famous Women” still 
stands in all its pristine glory, and still 
adorns Kensington as no other house does. 
This is Holland House, wherein the 
great Lady Holland of the time “‘ When 
George III. was King” kept her salons, 
which have to-day the reputation of having 
been almost the last of the great political 
gatherings in private houses which influ- 
enced the whole of the destinies of Europe. 

She was truly a notable woman, this 
lady who was such a close friend of men 


like Pitt, Fox, Reynolds, Burke, and 
others too numerous to mention here. 
Her home at Holland House was a con- 
stant rallying-place for the political 
party that she favoured, and for the 
artistic and literary coteries that she 
patronised. And Lady Holland acted as 
Mecenas in her day to some of the 
greatest lights of art and literature that 
the world has, known, which is surely no 
small renown to have at this beginning 
of the twentieth century. In all that she 


did Lady Holland was truly “the grand 
lady”; she did everything on a large and 
noble scale. She patronised, and was 
obeyed; she commanded, and it was 
done—so far as her guests were concerned. 

Verily they bring back many strange, 
many noble, many pathetic memories, 
these houses where famous women have 
lived and loved and worked. We gaze 
at them to-day with interest, homage, or 
even affection, as the case may be, but 
how little do we really know, after all, 
of the inner life of those who lived in 
them long ago and who have made them 
so famous even to our own time? 
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HE following weird and remarkable 
TT story was told beside the camp- 
fire in one of the wildest parts of 
the “veldt” in the interior of South 
Africa, by an old hunter who had joined 
our party. We were trekking east, away 
from the Boer settlements, upon a hunt- 
ing expedition, and had out-spanned that 
evening at a place indicated by him as 
suitable for a camp, for he had been over 
the ground before. He was a hard- 
visaged, grizzled, and somewhat rough, 
but not unkindly veteran of the forest 
and plain, with some forty or fifty years’ 
experience of wild life in all its ever- 
changing phases. His name was Max 
Fuller. 

While he was telling his strange tale, 
the deep roars of lions, mingled with the 
cries of hyenas and wolves, were to be 
heard every few minutes, and its interest 
was augmented by the fact that, as he 
informed us at starting, we were then at 
the very spot where the’ occurrences he 
narrated took place. I cannot now pre- 
tend to recall his picturesque phraseology, 
but I give his narrative as nearly in his 
own words as I can remember. It was 
as follows :— 

“It is now ten years since the affair 
took place, but I shall never forget the 
impression it made upon me. It occurred 
moreover here where we are now out- 
spanned, for most parties make this a 
halting place for the sake of water. 

“I was, at the time, with a large party 
of emigrants—chiefly Boers and their 








families—who were trekking to take 
up new ground, and we out-spanned 
here a few days, to wait for another 
and smaller party to come up with 
us. Amongst our numbers were two 
Englishmen, brothers named Martin 
and Charles Stirling, going to seek their 
fortunes and take their chances in a 
new settlement, and in particular in 
company with a family named: Schom- 
burgk. Old Schomburgk had his wife 
and two daughters with him, the latter 
named Margaret and Zoe, and it was 
easy enough to see that the two girls 
formed the attraction that was drawing 
these two Englishmen away from civi- 
lisation to rough it in the wilds of 
the interior. But for this very self- 
evident fact, one ‘would have wondered 
why two such young men should think of 
taking up such a life, particularly as 
regards the younger, who was of some- 
what weakly constitution. The elder, 
Martin, was more robust, and he seemed 
to exercise a sort of watchful and anxious 
protection over the other. As regards 
the young daughters of the old Boer, they 
were two as pretty damsels as it has ever 
been my fortune to set eyes upon, and it 
was therefore no matter of surprise that 
they should exercise such an attraction 
over the two young men. It wasclear that 
Charley Stirling was over head and ears 
in love with the dark-eyed Zoe; while 
Martin, though less demonstrative, was 
equally devoted to the blue-eyed Margaret. 
Both brothers were general favourites, 
but ‘Charley,’ as everyone called him, 
was perhaps liked even better than his 
brother; the latter being more reserved, 
and therefore not quite so well known to 
many of us. 

*] have said that the Stirlings were 
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general favourites ; still I should make a 
reservation. They were certainly liked 
by all the leading members of our party, 
but there were two or three rough ones 
amongst us, doubtful characters in some 
shape or another, as to whom this remark 
would not, perhaps, apply. Certainly it 
did not in the case of one of these named 
Meyer, and some of those with whom he 
associated. Meyer had been acquainted 
with the Schomburgks, and had been one 
of the pretty Zoe’s suitors before the 
Stirlings had appeared on the scene, and 
in some morbid, obstinate way of his 
own had quite persuaded himself that 
he had a sort of prior right to her 
affections, «and that ‘Charley’ had un- 
fairly and nnjustifiably ousted him from 
the place he would have otherwise 
occupied in her regard. He was a 
moruse, cross-grained fellow, with a 
temper and disposition that was con- 
stantly involving him in disputes, so 
that, with the exception of two or three 
of the company, he had scarcely a friend 
amongst the whole party. He kept 
mostly to timself, riding and walking 
alone, occupying himself in watching 
Zoe and his rival, and scowling at them 
from a distance. More than once | saw 
heads shaken gloomily by some of the 
elders among the emigrants, and over- 
heard anxiously expressed hopes that no 
mischief would be the outcome of this 
state of things. 

“Such was the position at the time we 
arrived here and out-spanned at this 
camping ground. As we were to remain 
several days, it was arranged that each 
day a certain number of us should go out 
and hunt for game for the general benefit ; 
but I was suffering from an attack of 
fever—not serious, but sufficient to make 
a rest advisable—and consequently I 
remained in camp all day and did not go 
with the hunting parties. I used to occupy 
myself pegging out and dressing the skins 
of arimals brought in by the hunters ; 
there were many mouths to be fed, for we 
numbered nearly seventy persons, all told; 
and those we were waiting for would 
bring the number up to a hundred or 
more. 

“We had appointed a leader, an 
old Boer named Niemann. He had his 


lieutenants, of whom I was accounted 
one, and he exercised a strict discipline 
throughout the camp as well as on the 
march. 

“Several days passed without any in- 
cident of note. The Stirlings went out 
with two or three others in a small 
party of their own; and Charley 
would often leave them early and return 
alone, bringing on some of the game 
killed, with which he loaded his horse, 
and Zve would be on the look out for 
him in the afternoon, and go to meet 
him a little way out from the camp 
when she saw him in the distance. 

“One day he not only failed to appear 
during the afternoon, but his brother 
returned without him and was greatly 
surprised to find him still absent, saying 
that Charley left them some two hours 
before to come on in advance as usual ; 
thereupon there was great consternation, 
as first one party, and then another, came 
in, and declared they had seen nothing 
of hin. Meyer came back alone, bearing 
on his shoulder a young antelope, which 
he silently threw down by the side of 
the general ‘bag.’ The blood from the 
antelope seemed to have trickled over 
him as he carried it, for he was blood- 
stained in several places, as we all, then 
present, could but notice, and he was 
scratched as though by pushing through 
thorns, while his clothes were here and 
there torn. 

“When our leader, Niemann, ques- 
tioned him as to whether he had seen 
anything of the missing man, he answered 
in a surly tone that he neither knew nor 
cared what had become of him, and 
went off to his waggon, amid suppressed 
murmurs from the bystanders. Search 
parties, headed by Martin Stirling, then 
started off to look for Charley, and after 
they had gone I went over to the Schom- 
burgk’s waggon to carry such poor com- 
fort as | could to those who I knew 
would be in sorrowing anxiety there. 
Naturally, Zoe was in a state of great 
distress, as time went on and io tidings 
came. Presently it grew dark, and 


occasional shots were fired to guide the 
searchers back to camp, it being not 
only useless but dangerous to continue 
the search in the dark. After a while 
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they all returned unsuccessful, Martin Stirling 
being the last, and when Zoe saw him coming 
in alone, she gave a great cry, saying, ‘He is 
dead, he is dead, I knew it—I knew it! I knew 
it! I have known it all day! Oh Charley, my 


Such was the position at the time we 
arrived here and out-spanned at this 
camping ground. 


darling, my poor darling!’ and fell down 
in a swoon, and was carried by her father 
and mother into the waggon. 
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Meyer came back alone, bearing on his 
shoulder a young antelope. 


“We were a mournful community 
that night, for I don’t think that any- 
one of us doubted that poor Charley 
Stirling was dead. Of course, it might 
have been that he had merely lost his 
way, and would return in the morning, 
or be found by some of us, with no worse 
experience than that of having had to 
pass the night in a tree. Yet, though 
this was possible enough, still, somehow, 
we feared the worst, and that for reasons 
that each one knew, yet durst not avow 
to one another. What the general feel- 


IN THE FOREST. 


ing was, however, was manifest from the 
furtive glances cast in the direction of 
the waggon which Meyer shared with 
two of his ‘ pals.’ 

“Martin Stirling refused to go to rest 
in his waggon, and sat outside it in 
moody silence, hardly stirring, and 
scarcely, I thought as I sat watching 
him, seeming to breathe. But when the 
firelight caught his face, I could see that 
he was wide awake, and that he never 
removed his eyes from the waggon in 
which Meyer was. Divining his thoughts, 
I went over and whispered to him, ‘ Get 
some sleep, my friend, or you will be 
good for little to-morrow. As I have 
only been lazing about the camp for the 
last few days, and am now nearly well 
again, I can sit up better than you, and! 
promise you I'll keep asharp eye yonder, 
and our friend there won’t give us the 
slip while I’m on the watch.’ He turneda 
grateful look on me and pressed my hand, 
but made no reply, and presently fell into 
a troubled doze, from which he started up 
now and again, but finding me always 
awake, he finally went off into a sound 
sleep that lasted till near daylight. 

“Two days passed, but no trace could 
be found of Charley Stirling. The native 
trackers were all at fault, the dry state 
of the ground at the time baffling their 
usually astute and unfailing cunning, 
and sadly we gave up all hope. Zoe 
remained all the time in a state of piti- 
able prostration and suffering; while 
Meyer stayed in the camp, busying him- 
self in cleaning his arms and pegging out 
skins brought in by his ‘pals.’ An inti- 
mation had been conveyed to him from 
old Niemann to the effect that, for the 
present, he must not attempt to leave 
the camp, and to me, as I stayed there all 
day, was entrusted the duty of watching 
that he did notdoso. Ofcourse, as there 
was no sort of evidence against him, we 
had no excuse for making hima prisoner, 
and therefore, so long as he obeyed the 
injunction to remain in the camp, no one 
had reasonable cause for further inter- 
ference with him. 

“At the end of the second day, a 
runner came in with the tidings that the 
party we were waiting for would reach us 
the next day, and the following morning 
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at daylight, Martin Stirling came to 
me, and asked me to come with him a 
short distance on his way. I followed 
him to the outskirts of the camp, where 
I found he had his horse awaiting, 
already saddled and loaded with a num- 
ber of things as though for a journey, 
and taking the bridle from the post it 
was fastened to, he walked on in gloomy 
silence till we had got some distance 
away. Then he turned and spoke. 

“*¢Fuller,’ he said, looking me straight 
in the face with feverish, but keen eyes, 
‘I know that Niemann will do no more 
in search of Charley, and the camp will 
be moved on from here to-day or to- 
morrow. The other people are sure to 
be here to-day—perhaps in an hour or 
two—and will want to push on, and it 
would be useless to ask them to delay 
longer. I, however, cannot give up the 
search, and if you all go on I shall 
remain here alone till I—I—find him.’ 
The poor fellow could hardly jerk these 
last words out. ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘I 
want you to do something for me—two 
things—and I know I can rely upon you, 
if you promise. One is that you will do 
what you can to help old Schomburgk ; 
and the other is that you will keep your 
eye on that murdering devil, Meyer, and 
—keep him for me. That’s all. Will 
you do this for me, old man, supposing, 
say, you do not see anything of me for a 
week, or longer?’ 

“* Stirling,’ I answered, taking his hand 
in mine and laying the other on his 
shoulder, ‘I promise solemnly to do all 
you ask, and will carry it out to the 
letter—but—on one condition.’ 

“* What is that?’ he asked moodily. 

“Tt is,’ I replied, ‘that you make me 
a promise in return. That you will 
promise me that whatever the result of 
your search may be, even if you get, or 
fancy you have found, evidence of foul play 
against Meyer, you will donothing against 
him yourself. Think, my friend, think,’ I 
urged, as I saw him give an impatient 
shrug, ‘think of Margaret. I would not see 
you turn murderer because Meyer was one.” 

“He reflected silently for some time, 
and at last, as I waited patiently for his 
answer, he looked up with decision clearly 
expressed in his face. 
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“* You are right, Fuller,’ he exclaimed, 
‘I know you wish me well, and I should 
be wrong not to be guided by so kind a 
friend—I promise. In such a case I will 
leave him to you all to do as you think 
right and just.’ And with that he 
mounted his horse and rode slowly away. 

“Two or three hours later the people 
we were expecting arrived, and the camp 
was all bustle and excitement. Friends 
met, and the newcomers were soon put 
in possession of all that had occurred, and 
were talking it over one with the other. 
To escape joining in the general chatter 
I walked out a little way and sat under 
some trees, looking out over the veldt to 
see if any of the search parties were 
coming back, when I saw a speck in the 
distance that caused me to go back and 
fetch my field-glass, and I soon made it 
out to be Martin Stirling making his way 
slowly back. Guessing that something 
must have occurred to bring him back so 
soon, I returned and sought out old 
Niemann to explain the matter to him and 
my surmise. ‘Yes,’ said the old man, ‘I 
guess you're right. Somethin’s up. We'll 
go and meet him quietly. Bring three or 
four of the boys, and slip out separately 
so as not to be noticed.’ This I did, 
and presently a small party of us had 
assembled with our horses beyond the 
outskirts of the encampment and were 
soon on our way to meet Stirling, who 
was still coming slowly towards us. 

“T was the first to get near to him, 
but not till I called out did he look up. 
I noticed, as I got near, that he was 
scratched and bleeding, and that his 
clothes were, in places, torn into shreds, 
but his face was the worst part. For, as 
he turned towards me and looked up, I 
saw the most haggard, ghastly counten- 
ance I have ever looked upon in a living 
man; and that look has haunted me 
many a day since, and has mingled with 
my dreams. To my hurried questionings 
he made no reply, till the others came 
up, and then, as Niemann said, ‘You 
have discovered something ?’ he replied, 
‘I have. Fetch Meyer and bring him 
with you to a place I will lead you to.’ 
But not another word would he say; he 
seemingly sat staring straight before him 
and vouchsafed no further explanation. 
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Presently Niemann turned to two of the 
others, and said, ‘Go back; leave your 
horses outside, and go on foot into the 
camp, and tell Meyer to follow you out 
on his horse, and then come after us. 
Stand no nonsense, but say he must come, 
or we will return and compel him; and 
see that he does not give you the slip. 
We will ride slowly on.’ This was ac- 
complished, and before long, on looking 
back, we saw the three coming after us. 
“ We walked our horses in silence, and 
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discomposed as he saw the route we 
were taking, and at length, as we entered 
this glade, and went more slowly, he 
turned white, and began to look about 
him. Presently, Stirling stopped and 
got off his horse, and as Meyer noticed 
this Isaw him bite his lips savagely, and 
mutter something that was clearly not 
intended for a blessing. 

“Turning to Niemann, Stirling then 
said, ‘ Here we must get down and hitch 
up the horses, and see to that man there,” 


“Get some sleep, my friend, oy you will be good for little to-morrow.” 


when the others had come up, and Stir- 
ling had convinced himself by a sharp 
look around, that Meyer was really there, 
he motioned to me, which said as plainly 
as words could have done, ‘See that 
Meyer does not give us the slip’; he then 
started off at a canter, and we all 
followed. Stirling led us on till we 
came to the borders of the forest over 
yonder, where he struck into an open 
glade, and then began to proceed slowly 
again. I had dropped behind Meyer, 
and was watching him closely ; I noticed 
that he became visibly more and more 


pointing to Meyer. ‘Do you think,’ he 
went on, ‘he looks like an innocent 
man? And do you think it safe to leave 
him in possession of the pistol he has, no 
doubt, got in his pocket?’ As he said 
this, Meyer made a movement, but we 
were too quick for him, and his arms were 
seized just as he had drawn out his 
revolver. It was taken from him and he 
was made to get down, his horse was led 
away, and he was left standing, livid 
with rage and fear, in the midst of us. 
“At this juncture Stirling behaved 
very strangely. We all thought, of 








‘Tell me what you have done with him, or I will shoot you.” 
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course, that he had found the body of 
his brother, and was going to lead us to 
it. Instead of that he simply stood still, 
leaning against his horse, and remained 
silent. Presently Niemann asked him 
what we were to Mo next, but Stirling 
only held up his hand and said ‘ Wait; 
wait and listen.’ We waited, but heard 
nothing of note. A few cries of birds 
were heard, but otherwise the place was 
quiet and deserted. Round about, as | 
observed looking on the ground, a lot of 
loose stones were lying here and there, and 
I noticed in places holes as though some 
had been pulled up and taken away, but 
otherwise there was nothing to show that 
the spot had been recently visited by 
anyone. As we waited on and Stirling 
made no further sign, Niemann began to 
show signs of impatience, and upon this, 
Meyer managed to pluck up a little 
courage. Then he said, ‘ What's all this 
tom-foolery about? Can’t you see the 
man’s mad? The loss of his brother has 
turned his brain. He " But just then 
a terrible blood-curdling cry rang out 
and echoed through the forest; it was 
followed by another, and we distinctly 
heard these words: ‘Martin! Martin! 
Ah——’ Then, after a moment or two 
of silence,‘Zoe! Zoe! My poor Zoe!’ 
Next what seemed to be sobbing groans 
that died away in a choking gasp, and 
all was still. We looked from one to 
another in dismay and astonishment, 
when the cries rang out again, and were 
repeated exactly as before. One or two 
started forward to rush in the direction 
they seemed to come from, but Stirling, 
who had not moved, held up his hand 
and pointed at Meyer, who, as we turned 
and looked at him, was shaking and 
trembling all over. Stirling drew out 
his revolver, strode up to the tottering 
man, and seized his collar and shook 
him. ‘Tell me’—he seemed to hiss the 
words out—‘ tell me what you have done 
with him, or I will shoot you where you 
stand.’ Meyer fell on his knees, and 
pointing to a slight opening in the 
bushes, ‘In there,’ he gasped out, ‘a 
little way inside—under—a—tree where 
you'll see some—loose—stones,’ and as 
Stirling let him go and strode off to the 
place he had indicated, the man fell to 
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the ground in a swoon. Stirling pushed 
his way in, regardless of the thorns, and 
two or three followed, while I and another 
stayed to take charge of Meyer. Pre- 
sently they returned bearing the body of 
poor Charley Stirling! I need not tell you 
the state of the corpse, but Charley it was, 
plain enough ; and putting him tenderly 
on one of the horses, we left the place 
and made our way slowly back to camp. 

“That night a sort of court was formed 
and Meyer was adjudged guilty of the 
murder, and at dawn next morning was 
taken out of camp and hanged ; for there 
was no civil authority to hand him over 
to, and we were our own law-makers, 
and carried them out ourselves.” 

* * * * * 

As the old hunter finished his strange 
tale we who were present and had been 
listening to it, gazed enquiringly at one 
another, not knowing what to make of 
it, when after a few minutes silence he 
spoke again. “ During the morning,” he 
said, “after Meyer had been hanged, a 
large party went out, urged by curiosity, 
and visited the place where we had 
found the body, and we heard the same 
cries, and there we discovered what 
caused them.” 

“What on earth could it be?” one of 
us burst out. 

“It was a mocking- bird,” Fuller 
answered quietly. And, turning to me 
he went on, “The mocking bird out here, 
as you will find out yourself later on, can 
and often does catch up what it hears, 
and will repeat it after only once hearing 
it. Therein it is different altogether from 
a parrot. I have wondered to myself how 
long afterwards that bird may have con- 


tinued to wake the echoes of that wood: 


with its startling cries when none were 
there to hear. If any of you care to ride 
out there in the morning I will show you 
the very place.” 

And next morning we made upa party, 


and went out with him. He showed us. 


the spot as he had promised, and the tree 
under which they had found the body of 
the murdered man, but though we stayed 
long and patiently we heard nothing more 
of that terrible death-cry in the forest, that 
had been so strangely caught up, and had 
led to the punishment of the murderer. 
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‘HE belief in sea-serpents is not the 

| only superstition with which sailors 
are leavened, and the cause of 
such credulity amongst men who fear 
nothing when danger in the shape of 
storms, gales, and shipwrecks is close by, 
must be traced to the continuous con- 
templation of the ocean, which gives 
even to the utmost imaginative mind an 


ample time to devote to open-eyed 
dreams. If one studies carefully the 
sailor, even on land, one will find a 


dreamy, lost look, impressed with a kind 
of vision of the future, of the great un- 
known, a look decidedly caused by that 
everyday’s monotonous contemplation of 
the sea. 

And this is certainly the chief reason 
for legends and superstitions, transmitted 
from mouth to mouth, gaining ground 
in the already simple and _ generally 
uneducated minds of seamen. 

Amongst all superstitions, there is one 
which is founded upon reason, and that 
is the fact of rats deserting a sinking 
ship. These rodents will stop in any 
place so long as there is food, but they 
seem to bear a great abhorrence for any 
locality which they cannot pace about 
dry-footed, and this must be the chief 
cause of their leaving a leaky ship where 
they have to wander on an underdeck too 
wet for them. 

Less comprehensible, however, is the 
evil attributed to cats, when they dis- 
appear from a ship; and many a yarn is 
spun on deck about cats brought to a 
ship and suddenly vanishing away, never 
to be found again, or deliberately jump- 
ing into mid-ocean, giving a terrible 
shriek. In most of such cases, the sailor 
will terminate his yarn in assuring you 
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that whoever brought the cat, or took 
care of the animal while on board, is sure 
to be at death’s door. That the thing 
might have sometimes happened may be 
true, but only by mere coincidence. 

The cat is certainly a strange being, 
and has always been considered in the 
minds of people as an accessory to witch- 
craft, especially in ancient times, and to 
this fact can perhaps be traced its ill- 
omened reputation. 

We are told, however, that in some 
instances a black cat may also be, when 
on land, a token for safety, and the 
Scarborough sailors’ wives used to keep 
a black cat in their cottage to be sure of 
their husbands’ welfare at sea. Never- 
theless, the sailor has, in many cases, a 
strong antipathy to certain forms of 
animals, and the names of hares, pigs, 
and asps, for instance, are far from being 
favourites with him. 

The sea-faring fraternity is most con- 
servative, and will stick to anything its 
elders have transmitted, taking it as 
gospel truth. The mermaids are an 
example of such credulity ; the beautiful 
mermaids, the existence of whom is so 
strongly affirmed by older navigators, 
and of whom the fabled Sirens are the 
earliest examples chronicled in romance. 
These sea-nymphs, as the ancient poets 
were wont to call them, had, according 
to some, the form of a woman above 
the waist and that of a fish beneath; 
while others assure us that the lower 
part of the body was like a bird, con- 
founding them with other monsters, the 
harpies. Female monsters of the sea we 
will deal with further on. 

The sirens, numbering three, were 
Parthenope, the virgin face; Ligeia, 

c—a 
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the sweet 
voice ; and 
Leucothea, 
the white 
skin—three 
names sure 
to attract 
the atten- 
tion of 
men. They 
were, ac- 
cording to 
mythology, 
daughters 
of the god 
of the 
A HARPY. Achelous(a 
From a tomb of Xanthus, pre- river in 
served in the British Museum. Greece) 
and the 
muse Calliope, and their abode was in 
some islands close to Sicily. The 
ancients used to say that they so greatly 
charmed sailors with their melodious 
voices that they forgot their employ- 
ments and listened, till at last they were 
seized and devoured by them. Mr. Arnold 
Golsworthy wrote the following verses on 
this subject, which Mr. Sime has illus- 
trated in his own inimitable style :— 





“© thou Mariner, riding acrest of the swell 
Of the glittering spray-spattered sea, 
Take thou heed of the bubbles and spumings that 
tell 
Of the Hag of the Ocean—the Mermaid of Hell— 
That is lying in wait there 
for thee ! 


“When the moon is smudged 
out, and the night chaos- 
dark, 

And the waves surging angry 
and high, 

She is more to be feared than 
the ravenous shark, 

As she lashes along in the trail 
of the barque, 

With her hideous, spluttering 
cry. 


‘* Though the men at the wheel 
fiercely strain eye and ear, 
Yet their striving shall never 
avail ; 
For the Hag in the deep, with 
a maddening leer, 
Writhes alongside the rudder, 
the doomed ship to steer 
On the rocks in the path of 
the gale. 


‘Comes the word, that the Mermaid has fastened 
her grip 
On them all—and despair stamps each face ; 
And they know that there’s never a hope for the 
ship, 
As each turns up his eyes with a prayer on his 
lip, 
Or a groaning and shrieking for grace. 


“ Still the Hag of the Sea to the rudder below 
Grimly hangs, as a cumbering clod, 

Till the rocks smite the vessel a murderous blow, 

And the din rises over their mad screams of woe 
Like the roar of a merciless god. 


“ Wide her gills will dilate at the sound of the 
thud, 


As she belches forth bubbles of glee, 


At the thought of her feast ’mong the weeds and 
the mud ; 


For her meat is man’s flesh, and her drink“is"his 
blood— 
And they call her the Ghoul of the Sea!” 


Parthenope, Ligeia, and Leucothea 
were informed by the Oracle that, as 
soon as any persons passed by them 
without being attracted by their songs 
they (the sirens) should perish. 

Ulysses, according to the poet, in- 
formed of the power of their voice, 
stopped the ears of his companions with 
wax, and ordered himself to be tied to 
the mast of his ship, and no attention to 
be paid to his commands, should he wish 
to stay to listen to the song. This was 
a salutary precaution, for when he and 
his men came within hearing of the 
singing, Ulysses made signs for his 
companions to stop, but they were 





ULYSSES AND THE SIRENS. 


From a vase in the British Museum. 
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Drawn by S. H, Sime, 


She lashes along in the trail of the barque 
With her hideous, spluttering cry,”’ 
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disregarded, and the fatal coast was 
passed with safety. The sirens were so 
disappointed at the artifice of Ulysses, 
and so disheartened, that they threw 
themselves into the sea and perished. 

An ancient worthy, Sabinus by name, 
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because the professors of that college 
came from Greece where Calliope dwelt, 
and Achelous was one of the chief rivers 
there. But the sirens were turned into 
the sea when the professors and students 
gave themselves to debauchery. 


SEA MELODIES. 


‘‘And rippling through the splash of waves 
The merman's pipe shall sound.” 


From the painting by Herbert J. Draper. 


(By permission of Messrs, Frost and Reed, art publishers of Bristol, 
who are publishing an engraving.) 


thinks that by these sirens were meant 
the Queens of the Islands, near the Bay 
of Salernum, who erected there a College 
of Eloquence, which gave occasion to the 
fiction of the sirens, who were called the 
daughters of Achelous and Calliope, 


More recent expounders of mythology 
adduce the fable of the three sirens from 
the dangerqus rocks in the vicinity of the 
spot where they are said to have lived. 

Now that we have dealt with mer- 
maids and sirens, it is only fair we should 
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THE PHANTOM SHIP. 
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THE FLYING 


give some space to the other enemies of 
the old navigators, namely, the harpies. 
They are described as having the bodies 
of vultures, but the head and breasts of 
women, very fierce and loathsome, living 
in an atmosphere of filth, and contami- 
nating everything with which they came 
in contact. Homer mentions but one 
harpy, Hesiod gives two, and later 
writers three. Their names indicate 
that they were personifications of whirl- 
winds and storms: Ocypete (rapid), 
Celzno (blackness), and Aello (storm) ; 
and their parentage is ascribed to Nep- 
tune as father, and Terra as mother. 

According to Virgil they plundered 
AEneas during his voyage towards Italy, 
and predicted many of the calamities 
which attended him. 

However, if sirens and harpies worry 
our sailor lads to-day, they are of a more 
human shape, and to be found on land; 
mermaids whirling round Wapping, and 
alluring them to dangerous haunts in the 
vicinity of the docks. 

Jack Tar is a superstitious person, and 
between sea voyages will sometimes 
advertise in the newspapers for a new- 
born child’s caul, offering as much as £5 
for it. He believes that a person born 
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with a caul, or a sailor carefully carrying 
one with him, will never be drowned. 

Ghost stories form a splendid theme 
for many a long-spun yarn on board on 
a dreary winter’s night. The first place 
must be given to the famous Flying 
Dutchman, a good old stock ghost whose 
story is recorded with slight variations 
amidst seamen of every nation. The 
best known version of his misfortunes is 
related by Yal :— 

“An unbelieving Dutch captain had 
vainly tried to round Cape Horn 
against a head gale. He swore he 
would do it, and when the gale increased 
laughed at the fears of his crew, smoked 
his pipe, and drank his beer. He threw 
overboard some of the crew who tried 
to make him seek a port. The Holy 
Ghost descended upon the vessel, but, 
firing a pistol at the apparition, he 
pierced his own_hand and paralysed his 
arm. He cursed God, and was then con- 
demned to navigate always without 
putting into port; only having gall to 
drink, and red-hot iron to eat, and a 
watch to keep that should last for ever. 
He was to be the evil genius of the sea, 
to torment Spanish sailors ; the sight of 
his storm-tossed bark to carry presage 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


From the painting illustrating Coleridge’s famous poem. 


Her lips were red, her looks were free, 


Her locks were yellow as gold ; 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The nightmare life-in-death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 


‘* The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

* The game is done! 
won!’ 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice."’ 


I’ve won ! 


I've 
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of ill- 
fortune 
to luck- 
less_be- 
holders. 
He sends 
white 
squalls, 
disasters, 
tempests. 
Should 
he visit 
a ship, 
wine 
sours and 
all food becomes beans; should he bring 
or send letters they must not be touched 
on pain of death and damnation. His 
crew are all old sinners of the sea—sailor 
thieves, cowards, and murderers, who 
suffer and toil eternally, and have little 
to eat and less to drink.” 

Weird, indeed, are the tales of these 
haunting spectres, fit to send one’s nerves 
a-shivering after a hearty supper, well 
suited for Christmas-time ghost stories. 

There is the case of Skipper Blake, of 
the Laurie, of Falmouth, who put the 
smack to sea in a bad condition, and 
against the admonitions of the crew. 
Caught in a gale, the Laurie landed on 
Sarn Badrig, a wall of submerged rocks 
on the Welsh coast. All hands were 
lost, and ever since his shipwreck the 
skipper prowls about Sarn Badrig, “ skim- 
ming the wave-tops like a Mother Carey’s 
chicken,” to quote an old sailor’s own 
words, and trying to allure the mates of 
any approaching smacks by a bright 


THE FOUR GOBLINS OF 
DUNTER’S NESS. 
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light which encircles him, and is often 
taken for that of a light-ship. 

Then, again, we have the four goblins 
of Dunter’s Ness, not ghosts, but evil 
water-spirits, who appear twice a year, 
only in midwinter, but bring bad luck 
in a very short time to the ship from 
which they are sighted. 

We must mention Adamaster, the 
dreaded ghost of the Cape, that used 
to be seen in a halo of cloud and mist 
over Good Hope, and also the Silent 
Man of Wexford Harbour, the wander- 
ing soul of the Dutch skipper who lost 
his smack on his way to Dublin some 
three centuries ago, never got over it, 

and chooses to do the night-walk trick 
in his old Dutch garb, to play on the 
minds of smacksmen of to-day. The 
young men of Wexford will tell. you 
that their favourite ghost, 
* Mynheer Van Dunk, 
Never got drunk.” 

But this must be a mistake if one con- 
siders the shaky gambols of this tri- 
centenarian Dutchman. Hollands and 
Schiedam were favourite drinks in those 
days, and Mynheer Van Dunk most likely 
did not belong to the Blue Ribbon 
Brigade. 

Ghostly apparitions are not, how- 
ever, the only ones to be feared at sea. 
In the case of St. Elmo’s Five these 
apparitions take the shape of spectral 
lights suddenly gleaming from yard- 
arms or mast-heads. This curious 
phenomenon is also known by the 
name of St. Nicholas Five, and the 
ancient navigators designated it as 
Castor and Pollux, the best omen if seen 
double, but a signal of danger if seen 
single, and always a doubtless proof 
of Providence’s care of the good sailor. 
Dampier has described the St. Elmo fire 
as “a small, glittering light, like a star 
when it shines at the masthead, like a 
glow-worm when it appears on deck.” 
Science has proved it to be an electrical 
manifestation taking place in rarefied 
atmospherical conditions, and adhering 
to the iron of the spars. 

Let us now give a rest to the sea- 
ghosts and return to Jack Tar’s other 
superstitions. Perhaps two of the most 
ancient, and still in existence, are the 
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presence of figureheads and the blessing 
of ships. The origin of the two goes 
very far back. Figureheads were, at first, 
images of gods, and later on of saints 
and sea heroes, and even nowadays adorn 
many a ship. The ceremony of the 
blessing of a newly-launched ship by a 
priest is performed amongst all Latin 
seafaring races, and a great faith is 
reposed in such blessings. But the 
launching of a ship has always been 
attended with traditional festivities, 
many Of which are still in use. Where, 
of old, ships were decked with flowers 
and crowns of leaves, flags now flutter ; 
the libation poured on the deck, the 
purification by the priest, the anointing 
with egg and sulphur, find their exem- 
plars in the well-aimed and wasted 
magnums which are shattered on the 
receding cutwater, as the craft, released 
from the ways, slips, well greased, into 
the sea. The jar of wine put to his lips 
by the captain, and then emptied on 
deck; the cakes and ale set before the 
crew; the stoup of wine offered to 
passers-by on the quay, and the refusal 
of which was an evil omen—all are 
realised in these sadder lustrums by 
the builder’s feast in the mould- 
loft. 

All these different ceremonies 
appertaining to seafaring life are 
of very long descent, and many are 
kept to this day; but it would be 
incomplete to close the chapter 
dealing with such observances of 
old without mention of the “ cross- 
ing of the line.” This tribute to 
Neptune is generally exacted of 
anyone on board sailing on such 
waters for the first time. The per- 
formance has been related by 
Captain Marryat in “Frank Mild- 
may,” with full details, and is well 
worth notice. 

“Neptune appears,” writes 
Marryat, “preceded by a young 
man, dandily dressed in tights and 
riding in a car made of a gun- 
carriage drawn by six nearly naked 
blacks, spotted with yellow paint. 
He has a long beard of oakum, an 
iron crown on his head, and carries 
a trident with a small dolphin 
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between its prongs. His attendants con- 
sist of a secretary with quills of the sea- 
fowl; a surgeon with lances and pill- 
box; a barber with a hugé wooden 
razor, its blade made of an iron hoop, 
and a barber’s mate, with a tub for 
a shaving-box. Amphitrite, wearing 
a woman’s nightcap with sea- weed 
ribbons on her head, and bearing an 
albicore on a harpoon, carries a ship’s 
boy on her lap as a baby, with a marlin- 
spike to cut her teeth on. She is at- 
tended by three men dressed as nymphs, 
with currycombs, mirrors, and pots of 
paint. The sheep-pen, lined with canvas 
and filled with water, has already been 
prepared. The victim, seated on a plat- 


form laid over it, is blindfolded, then 
shaved by the barber, and finally plunged 
backward into the water. Officers escape 
by paying a fine in money or rum.” 

It will be remembered that no less a 
the Prince of Wales 


personage than 
paid this 
tribute to 
old Neptune 
while on his 
journey to 
Australia. 










SPECTRAL LIGHTS SUDDENLY GLEAMING FROM 
YARD-ARMS AND MAST-HEADS. 
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Of sailors of all nations, those belong- 
ing to Latin races are perhaps the most 
superstitious, their simple minds having 
been more influenced from childhood 
by the priests, so that their faith and 
devotion towards the images—and more 
especially that of the Virgin Mary—are 
of exceptional strength. 

Vows made at sea in time of danger, 
and reverentially fulfilled afterwards on 
land, as well as presents to ensure 
mariners against evil, can be seen in 
most Continental seaport churches ; these 
religious offerings are in the shape of 
quaint miniature ships, diminutive gold, 
silver, and bronze hearts and anchors; 
they hang from the ceiling by wires, or are 
fixed by nails on the walls, in front, or 
by the side, of the enshrined holy figures. 

These practices, which also include the 
burning of wax candles, are survivals of 


the custom of making sacrifices and 
presents of old, when the gods were to 
be thanked, appeased, or prayed to, but 
in this day their observance, if not so 
universal, is undoubtedly, where it exists, 
dictated by a sincere religious spirit, 
though many must regard them as 
amongst the relics of our inherited 
superstitions. 

After all is said and done, the super- 
stitious being we scoff at is not only to 
be found at sea; for many people on 
land would not dare to walk under a 
ladder, have crossed knives before them, 
sit thirteen at table, upset a salt-cellar. 
Superstition in all its forms, on land or 
sea, is a human instinct, which mental 
idiosyncracies, the curious phenomena of 
the universe, and, above all, the mystery 
of the Great Unknown are ceaselessly 
encouraging. 


rn aD 





WIND AND WAVE. 


WEEP o’er the lonely moor, O wild North wind! 
Blow, boisterous breeze, which none can bar or bind ; 


The fancies of a mind with care awry 
Disperse, like ling’ring leaves that mouldering lie. 


Resistless tide! to farthest reaches roll, 
Scatter in shreds the cobwebs of the soul ; 


Like broken driftwood on a wreck-strewn strand, 
Leave fair and sweet the stretch of wave-washed sand. 








Sa 

















O one likes to be thought a fool, 
and as a rule the bigger the 
fool the more he objects to be 

thought one. Nevertheless there have 
been instances in which a fool excites 
greater envy than the most successful of 
ablemen. Thereason isobvious. We all 


have that germ of truth within our being ~ 


which instinctively acknowledges real 
worth, and though we may fondly com- 
pare our own acquirements and natural 
parts with those of our very successful 
acquaintances, yet we cannot but discern 
qualities which, even if we deem them no 
greater than our own, are still sufficient 
to account for the victory over fortune. 
But the fool who, despite his folly, goes 
from success to success tinges our envy 
with a feeling of anger against the in- 
dividual, the world, and fortune herself, 
until at last we are almost inclined to 
revert to the obsolete astrological belief, 
and to really imagine that some are 
indeed born under the guidance of a 
lucky star. 

Leopold Muddler was a very lucky 
fool. As far as the writer's acquaintance 
with him goes he has never been guilty 
of a sensible action in the course of his 
life, yet actions which in other men 
would have been the cause of serious 
trouble, either terminated harmlessly as 
far as Leo was concerned or led to 
absolute advantage. 

He was born of poor parents of good 
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family. His father, a country vicar, 
enjoyed a living worth some hundred 
and fifty pounds per annum, out of which 
he had to clothe, feed, and educate his 
ten children—what remained for himself 
and his wife was one of those painful 
mysteries into which it is perhaps as well 
not to probe too closely. Leo was the 
ugliest of the children, and a marked 
squint rendered his otherwise unattractive 
appearance the more noticeable. But 
this very squint, which would have been 
a misfortune in a less lucky individual, 
proved the commencement of that series 
of successes which have continued for 
over thirty years and still continue. 
The only rich member of the family 
returned from putting up tinned salmon 
in British Columbia to end his days 
peacefully in the home of his only sister, 
Mrs. Muddler. Having a worse squint, 
if possible, than Leo, he found a con- 
geniality in his nephew’s society, and, 
dying soon after, left a will bequeathing 
his wealth equally between Leo and a 
Canadian Hospital. One hundred and 
seventy-six thousand pounds some odd 
shillings was the amount of Leo’s moiety, 
which, accumulating at the then very 
usual rate of five per cent., less {100 per 
annum set apart by the will for his keep 
and education, placed him in possession 
of over a quarter of a million of money 
on his twenty-first birthday. Millionaires 
were not so plentiful twenty-five years 
ago as they are to-day, and Leopold 
Muddler took rank as a very rich man 
indeed. 
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“You are now of age, Leo,” said 
his father, when the guests present at the 
coming of age dinner had departed, and 
the two sat alone in the vicar’s den. 
“You now enter upon the responsibilities 
of manhood, and the charge of great 
wealth. May you be guided to act 
rightly in the use you make of both.” 

“] think I shall buy a yacht,” observed 
Leo. 

“T am sorry,” said the ‘vicar, “that 
your first thought is of gratifying selfish 
desires. You have a right to please and 
amuse yourself afterwards, but duty 
comes first. You have two important 
duties to discharge. The one to your 
family by making provision for its needs ; 
the other to the community and yourself 
by getting married.” 

“Well, I suppose you had better keep 
on having the £100 a year.” 

“Leo,” replied the father, “I am sur- 
prised and shocked.” He went to his 
escritoire, and, taking out a book, opened 
it, and continued, “ Your present income 
is £13,248 13s. 2d., and you have the 
heartlessness to offer your family a 
hundred a year. I cannot accept it.” 

“ How much do you want?” 

“T ask nothing for myself. For your 
mother and your nine brothers and sisters 
| ask a pound a week each, being a total 
of £468 per annum.” 

“Now, look here, Governor, I know 
you, and I’m not going to be made to 
look after the lot. You can have the odd 
£248 13s. 2d. at present. And for each 
year I will arrange how much on my 
birthday. Now I’m going to bed. Good- 
night.” 

The vicar, who was aware that for pig- 
headed obstinacy his son had no equal, 
dropped the question of alimony. but 
arrested him on the other point. 

“Marry, Leo. Nothing keeps a young 
man in the path of morality and rectitude 
like an early marriage. Sir Walter S— 
has two charming daughters. He is of 
great name in the county and very poor. 
I think he would accept you as a suitor 
for either.” 

* Well, I don’t mind meeting you there; 
they are nice girls and clever. You can 
propose. I am quite ready to marry 
‘em.” 
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“ Which, Leo, Editha or Clara?” 

“Propose for both. If one won’t have 
me, perhaps the other will. Tell the old 
man I want to marry one of his daughters. 
They are very much alike, perhaps you 
can settle it between you. Now I’m 
really going to bed, so good-night once 
more.” 

At that time, even in London, women 
were not emancipated as they now are, 
and in remote country districts patriarchal 
tradition still held force. Sir Walter was 
poor. The match was a great one. His 
girls were ready to obey him, and he 
would have given either. But a neigh- 
bouring squire had shown a partiality 
for Clara, so he retained her as the more 
saleable article, and thus fortune acting 
through his hand gave Leo a most 
amiable, clever and helpful wife, who 
lifted him in the social scale and saved 
him from the low bent of his natural 
inclinations, while Clara turned out a 
perfect termagant, leading her husband 
a life of misery, terminating in the divorce 
court. Of the various speculations of 
Leo, all based upon the most fallacious 
principles, yet all turning out most 
profitable in the result, it is unnecessary 
to detail. An estate bought for residence, 
exhaling marsh gas enough to destroy 
the health of the occupiers, was taken 
by a railway before he entered into pos- 
session. Rotten mines, unprofitable rail- 
ways, unpopular watering places, all 
seemed to take a new lease of prosperity 
as soon as he held an interest in them, 
His wife, finding little congeniality in 
her husband’s society, devoted much of 
her time to painting, in which art she 
had always been a clever amateur. She 
now, however, became more than an 
amateur. She exhibited at the Academy, 
was elected an Associate, took to portrait 
painting, and had the honour of painting 
portraits of some members of the Royal 
family, in which exalted circle her talent, 
sweetness and goodness were much appre- 
ciated. It was thus through his wife that 
Leopold Muddler obtained a partial entré 
into a society which otherwise would 
never have received him. 

He acquired a taste for those pursuits 
which found favour with the élite, 
learnt some of the jargon of art, music, 
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“Well, I trust you have found all the winners,” laughed the Prince. 


yachting, racing, and shooting, and en- 
gaged in everything which seemed likely 
to bring him into closer connection with 
those whose intimacy he desired to cul- 
tivate. His very stupidity stood him in 
good stead, as it rendered him sometimes 
the source of amusement, and aided by 
his usual good luck and his wife’s talent, 
he came to know some of the most dis- 
tinguished members of London society. 


In the brisk air of an October morning 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales went for a 
canter over the beautiful July course at 
Newmarket. The Newmarket Houghton 
meeting was in progress, but the racing 
took place over another part of the heath, 
and the July course was removed from 
any crowd; although the early hour 
rendered even the Houghton course a 
solitude compared with its state a few 
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hours later. Sweeping along by the 
Ditch, H.R.H. became aware of a solitary 
figure perched on the top of the embank- 
ment, knees drawn up to chin, intently 
perusing a paper. As the thud of the 
Prince’s horse drew near, the figureraised 
its head, disclosing the unmistakeable 
squint of Mr. Muddler. When he recog- 
nised the Prince he wriggled on to his 
feet, and came running down the incline. 
Arriving on the level he bowed to the 
ground, and H.R.H. drew rein. 

“Ah! Mr. Muddler,” said the Prince, 
“ enjoying the morning air?” 

“ Yes, your Royal Highness,” replied 
Leo, “and studying the day’s pro- 
gramme.” 

“Well, I trust you have found all the 
winners,” laughed the Prince, preparing 
to resume his ride. 

“T am sure I have found one, your 
Royal Highness,” returned Leo. 

“ Indeed,” said the Prince, “ and which 
is that?” 

“Réve d’Or, your Royal Highness,” 
replied Leo, who seemed to experience 
the same pleasure in rolling “ your Royal 
Highness” over his palate, as a child 
does in sucking a brandy ball. 

“Réve d’Or? I am afraid it has a 
poor chance. At any rate its owner 
does not anticipate its victory.” 

“It is a certainty, an absolute certainty, 
I feel convinced,” exclaimed Leo, for- 
getting his ceremonious style of address 
in the intensity of his feeling. 

‘““May I ask the reason of your con- 
viction ?” said the Prince. 

“Certainly, your Royal Highness,” 
replied Leo, “there is no animal of 
surpassing excellence entered for the 
Dewhurst Plate.” 

“So far I agree with you,” said the 
Prince. 

“And Réve d’Or having already won 
the St. Leger will certainly beat all these 
moderate animals.” 

Internal laughter nearly shook the 
Prince out of the saddle, but he turneda 
serious face to Leo, and said :— 

“I fear you are mistaken, Mr. Muddler. 
The Dewhurst Plate is a race exclusively 
for two year olds. The St. Leger is a race 
exclusively for three year olds. It there- 
fore follows that every winner of the 


St. Leger must, at this moment, be three 
years old or more. And | feel quite sure 
the Duke of Beaufort would not enter 
an older horse for a two year old race.” 
With which he bowed and resumed his 
ride. 

“I know I saw it win the Leger,” mut- 
tered Leo, as the Prince grew smaller in 
the distance. “I know I saw it win—I 
backed it.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Muddler, whose 
wriggle had gained him entry into all 
sorts of exclusive places, was to be seen 
nibbling his pencil in the Jockey Club 
enclosure. H.R.H. came down the steps 
and said :— 

“ Are you going to back your St. Leger 
winner, Mr. Muddler?” 

“Well, yes, your Royal Highness,” 
replied Leo. 

“T think I can poigt out where your 
error lies. It is simply a confusion of 
names between Rayon d’Or, who did win 
the Leger, and Réve d’Or, who is too 
young to have taken part in that race.” 

Mr. Muddler bowed, and the Prince 
strolled on. But Leo said to himself, 
“T'll back it. I know I saw it win.” 
Approaching Tattersall’s rails he said 
to a bookmaker, 

“Are you betting on the Dewhurst 
Plate?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the layer. 

“What price Réve d'Or?” 

* 100 to 6.” 

“No,” said Leo, “I'll take 2000 
to 100.” 4 

“Put it down, sir,” said the layer, 
booking the bet. 

The two races prior to the principal 
one of the afternoon were run, and the 
number went up for the Dewhurst 
Plate. The betting was heavy, and 
embraced every competitor, but, as the 
Duke of Beaufort, the owner of Réve d’Or, 
who was present, showed no desire to 
back his representative and no one else 
seemed to entertain her chance, the filly 
drifted out in the market until 50 tor 
was freely offered without takers. The 
story of Mr. Muddler’s mistake had 
spread among a few and caused some 
merriment. But with the obstinacy 
which characterised him Leo still clung 
to his belief. 
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“so to 1 Réve d’Or,” 
maker as he passed. 

“Put it down to a hundred,” said 
Leo. The bet was booked. The flag 
fell, and the blue and white hoops 
were soon seen holding a good place, 
which was improved as the winning-post 
was neared. The Ring raised the cry 
“Réve d’Or wins”’ as the outsider cleared 
her field and went past the post an easy 
winner, but consternation was noticeable 
on the faces of the “gentlemen,” 
Muddler being about the only person 


yelled a book- 
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who had prevented the ring from 
having clean books— “Skinning the 
lamb” over the winner. 

Later in the afternoon the Prince 
spoke to Leo. 

“T hear you had a good race, Mr. 
Muddler,” he said. 


“TI have to draw £7,000, your Royal 
Highness,” he replied with elation. 

“ Then I congratulate you, Mr. Muddler. 
I never before heard of a man drawing 
such satisfactory conclusions from such 
very erroneous premisses.” 


DRESDEN CHINA. 


PON my bedroom mantelshelf, 
With many knick-knacks laden, 
Two figures stand, at either end, 
A china man and maiden. 


So lovingly they sadly glance, 
As if to say, “ Come nearer!” 
While each replies, “ Alas, I can’t! 
But, love, you’re all the dearer!” 


In dainty fashion olden. 


He wears a three-cocked beaver hat, 
And coat of satin yellow, 

With dark-brown eyes, and powdered queue, 
He is a handsome fellow. 


A gun is slung across his back, 
But you need never fear it ! 

A heart has long been his sole aim, 
Ah! if he could but near it! 


And still they_smile and sadly glance, 
As if to say, “ Come nearer!” 

While each replies, “ Alas, I can’t! 
But, love, you’re all the dearer!” 


: 
She holds a crook in one plump hand, 
Her hair is bright and golden, 
Her dress is flowered and furbelowed 
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MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE BURTON. 


by accident 
that he became 
acquainted 
with the works 
of Mr. Bur- 
ton. Looking 
through Mr. 
Albert Wood's 
collection of 
pictures at 
Bodlondel, his 
attention was 
arrested by a 
painting in the 
style of the 
early English 
Pre - Raphael- 
ites. On en- 
quiry he found 
that the artist 
was William 
Shakespeare 
Burton, a gen- 
tleman of 
whom he had 
not heard be- 
fore. I may 
Say at once 
that it was 
through Mr. 
Dibdin’s _ ar- 
ticle that I 
heard of the 
artist, but in 
the various 


pages devoted to a study of his work and 
an account of his life, I learned enough 
to account for this apparent neglect of 
an artist whose career has been much 
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By JOHN S. PURCELL. 


R. E. RIMBAULT DIBDIN, in an 
M article in the Magazine of Art, 


stated some time ago that it was 





BURTON PAINTING HIS ACADEMY PICTURE, 
“THE KING OF SORROWS,” 


Exhibited in 1897. 


hampered by 
variety of adverse circumstances, The 
bad health has been overcome, for now in 


and a great 


his eighty-first 
year—he_ will 
be eighty-two 
on the date of 


. the appearance 


of this maga- 
zine—he looks 
hale and 
hearty, with 
the probability 
of many years’ 
work __ before 
him. 

A week or 
two ago I 
called upon 
him at his 
house in Black- 
heath, and was 
received in the 
pleasantest 
way both by 
himself and 
the charming 
old lady who 
for many long 
years has been 
his wife and 
companion. I 
found the place 
and the people 
a little nest of 
culture in the 
highest sense 
of the word. 


The outward evidence in the shape of 
books and pictures was, of course, to be 
seen, but it was the subsequent conver- 
sation, showing that the books had been 
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A FAIR BUTTON-HOLE MAKER, 





From the painting by William Shakespeare Burton, 


read and the pictures studied, which pro- 
vided the real evidence that gave the tone 
to the little society. 

Like most painters, Mr. Burton loves 
the poets, all of them almost, with a 
pardonable preference for Keats. whilst 
Mrs. Burton has herself been an author 
who, I feel certain, might, had she so 
chosen, have won an enviable name in 
literature. 

A friend who accompanied me on the 
occasion brought away with him Mrs. 
Burton’s three volume novel “ Ruling the 
Planets,” published in 1891 by Bentley 
in London and by Harpers in America. 

Whilst I was still in the train I took 
up the first volume and at once became 
interested. I had expected something 
very tame, after the fashion of the society 
novel, but instead of that I discovered an 
intensely interesting narrative, sensa- 
tional in the incidents, but restrained in 
style, a combination of the modern 





shocker and the calmly analytical, with- 
out the flamboyancy of the one and the 
dulness of the other. Each volume is 
prefaced by a quotation, the authorship 
of which, my friend informed me, belongs 
either to Mrs. Burton herself or to her 
husband. They are all very felicitous 
and deserve to be re-quoted here. The 
first one is a kind of text and runs as 
follows : 

“Then a mighty noise as of the roll of 
thunder shook the earth. It was the 
laughter of the gods as they beheld the 
efforts of puny men to rule the planets 
and control destiny.” 

The second is more general and 
embodies a truth or two: 

“There is still a place in the world 
for Don Quixotes. They do what no 
others will: what money cannot buy, 
fear cannot compel, tyranny cannot 
restrain. They dare to be independent ; 
they dare toact: for an idea, a sympathy, 
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MR. W. S. BURTON. Age 38. 


a principle—indifferent alike to ridicule 
or danger, not impervious—but heroic.” 

The third one has also its truth to 
teach.- Here it is :— 

“Unselfish efforts in the sacred cause 

’ of Right—though apparently unfruitful— 
are never wholly in vain: in the spiritual 
as in the material world, nothing is ever 
lost, only changed.” 

As I have just said, I began to read 
“Ruling the Planets” in the train, and 
before I could close my eyes that night I 
had to finish it. It is such a story as 
few publishers would care to refuse, even 
now. 

Mr. Burton is a Londoner and the son 
of a Londoner, though America insisted 
on claiming the elder as almost her own. 
The father, William Evans Burton, rose 
to an enviable position on the American 
stage when he was known as the finest 
low comedian of his age. From this 
fact one can gather why the future artist 
should have been given the Bard of Avon 
for a godfather. All the arts are allied ; 
some printers, particularly in the ancient 
days, have been exquisite arti-ts. Mr. 


Burton’s grandfather was a printer, and 
moreover the author of a learned book in 
regard to the religion of Eastern nations. 
But the artist began his early life under 
adverse conditions; between his father 
and mother there was such an incom- 
patibility of temper as drove the former 
to seek peace on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But still by all accounts 
matters did not improve much in the 
English home; to young Burton peace 
was still denied, and though he 
sympathised with his father, he put 
duty to his mother before all things, and 
set himself the task of supporting her. 
On this point Mr. Dibdin says :— 
“What to do seems to have been a 
question easily answered: artistry was 
in his blood. From infancy, the lonely 
babyhood of an only child, he had 
dwelt with books and pictures. He 
fingered books, built houses with them, 
grew to love them. Delicate and sensitive, 
he was keenly alive to the beauty of 
form and thought, and the longing was 
born in his mind to devote his life to the 
creation of beautiful things. At first he 
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THE WORLD’S GRATITUDE. 


From the painting by William Shakespeare Burton, in the possession of Mrs. Cockerell. 
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AWAITING THE PRINCE. 


From the painting by William S$, Burton, exhibited at the Royal Society of Artists, 1co02. 
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own, and there he was, tackling that 
very eccentric lady, his mother, attending 
the School of Design at Somerset House, 
pegging away at black and white in 
that garret all by himself, placing his 
work with any printers who would have 
it, and copying pictures in the National 
Gallery, and no one to wish him God- 
speed. That is what he was when | saw 
him first.’ Through Tom Taylor he had 
some wood-cuts published in Once a Week, 
Punch, and elsewhere.” 

Until he was sixteen years of age, 
young Burton had attended the King’s 
College, Somerset House, and that he 
made good use of his time goes without 
saying. But it was now that his real 
education began. Fortunately, his father, 





MR. W. S, BURTON. Age 82. 


leaned to the august Mother of the Arts, 
but passionate delight in colour led him 
inevitably to the service of painting. 
The path for him was not flower-strewn ; 
he must not only study, but earn money. 
Black and white designs for printers, and 
tentative pictorial efforts were done for 
pay, while all his remaining time and 
energy were given to copying in the 
National Gallery, and solitary séudy in a 
spacious and much loved garret which 
he was allowed to use by a kindly print- 
seller in the Strand who admired his 
courage and industry. This good fellow 
lent him pictures to copy and exhibited 
his productions in the shop window. 
“One of these, a copy made in the 
National Gallery, attracted the notice of 
Tom Taylor, dramatist and critic. When 
he had learned the boy’s pathetic history 
he sent for him, encouraged him, found 
him work, and befriended him in other 
ways. The friendship thus formed only 
ended at Tom Taylor’s death. ‘He was 
such a plucky little chap,’ said this 
opportune patron; ‘he was so delicate- 


looking, and yet he was so tough. He prom the painting by W. S. Burton, exhibited in 
had a mind of his own and a will of his the Royal Academy, 1858. 





TELL’S SON. 
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who had somehow heard of the struggle 
he was maintaining, sent a remittance or 
two, and he was able to begin to study 
at the Royal Academy School, where, in 
1851, he took the gold medal for his 
painting “ Delilah Begging the Forgive- 
ness of Samson in Captivity.” At first 
he had no intention of competing, and 
it was only the persistency with which 
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girls in tender clinging draperies, one with 
a harp; behind, a boy is playing witha 
serpent; a symbolical epitome of the 
story. In the distance the sea: on the 
shore a procession of priests.” 

At the Royal Academy Exhibition in 
1846, Mr. Burton made his first appear- 
ance with a picture of a favourite dog. 
For thirty years afterwards he continued 


THE WOUNDED CAVALIER. 


From the painting by William Shakespeare Burton, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1856. 


his friends urged him to the step that at 
the last moment induced him to send in 


his composition. The whereabouts of 
this picture cannot now be ascertained, 
but Mr. Burton describes it as follows :— 
“Samson, nude, leans against a tree 
trunk, two friends with him. Delilah 
kneels before him, and, forgetting his 
blindness, unveils her face, confident in 
the power of her beauty; but his head is 
disdainfully averted. With her are two 


to exhibit with intermittent regularity 
the total, I believe, coming out at seven- 
teen. His first great success was in 
1856, when his picture, ‘‘ The Wounded 
Cavalier,” was hung on the line next to 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s “The Scapegoat.” 
And here comes in a bit of history which 
reads like a romance. The name of the 
artist did not appear in the catalogue, 
and it was only by an accident, as was 
afterwards shown, that the picture was 
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seen by the committee. Mr. Cope, R.A., 
wandering about the galleries, found in 
a remote room a picture with its face 
turned to the wall. He looked at it, 
and was greatly impressed, so much so 
that he called together his fellow Acade- 
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Cavalier” in its place. I have not seen 


this picture myself, but it has been com- 
petently described by the critic already 
quoted :— 

“It is, im some respects, his most 
remarkable picture. 


That acute critic, 


THE ANGEL OF DEATH. 


From the painting by William Shakespeare Burton. 


micians and asked for an explanation. 
None of them had seen it, but all said 
that it deserved to be hung. But where? 
Every suitable place was filled. Mr. 
Cope, however, solved the difficulty by 
generously withdrawing one of his own 
pictures and putting “The Wounded 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti, is said to have 
characterised it (very much to the 


painter’s annoyance) as the work of 
a man who depended for effect on 
detail and truthful imitation of natural 
objects and effects, apart from emotion. 
In this estimate, however, he was, I 
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think, mistaken. Marvellous skill in 
imitation is certainly shown—one can 
scarcely conceive it carried further; but 
the ethical purpose of the composition is 
neither insignificant nor obscure. 

“ The incident imagined by the painter 
having often been misunderstood, it may 
be well to describe it. The cavalier, 
while faithfully discharging some such 
duty as the carrying of letters or 
des patches, 
has been set 
upon ina 
lonely wood, 
and, after a 
brave de- 
fence, des- 
perately 
wounded, 
robbed, and 
then left to 
die; the as- 
sailants  es- 
caping by 
the sugges- 
tive breach 
in the wall. 
The Puritans 
on their way 
to meeting 


have found 
him. The 
man stands 


aloof, full of 
sectarian 
hatred, and 
glares an- 
grily at the 
gorgeous ap- 
parel and the 
scattered 
playing 
cards of the 
victim. The girl's simpler, more humane 
nature, blinds her to everything but the 
crying need for help. Compassion rises 
superior to party and prejudice.” 

Now for the reason of the exclusion, or 
rather for an explanation of the cause 
that had kept Mr. Burton’s picture from 
the eyes of the Hanging Committee. He 
had heard that some of the Academy 
porters were in the habit of calling on 
exhibiting students, and intimating 
plainly that unless money was forth- 





PORTRAIT OF MR. DUDLEY LEATHLEY. 


From the painting by William Shakespeare Burton. 
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coming their pictures stood no chance of 
being hung. Indignant and disgusted, 
he told the secretary—J. P. Knight—of 
this blackmailing in a postscript to a 
letter he had occasion to write to him. 
But it never reached him—it was inter- 
cepted. His next picture, a London 
Magdalen, was effectually kept back, 
thanks to these lovers of tips—the curse 
of the day. It was not alone in the case 
of “The 
Wounded 
Cavalier” 
that Mr. Bur- 
ton’s pic- 
tures had 
been put on 
one side. 
Here in his 
own words 
is an account 
of how a full 
revelation of 
the truth 
came to him. 

“My mo- 
ther had a 
passion for 
attending 
popular fétes 
and seeing 
the people 
enjoy them- 
selves. I 
avoided 
them. One 
day, when 
she was at 
the Crystal 
Palace on 
one of these 
occasions, 
she was 
surprised and annoyed at a miserable, 
anxious-looking little man _ standing 
before her and addressing her by name. 
She did not know him, and said so. 
Then he recalled himself to her memory, 
saying he was one of the Academy 
porters. (1 must say that my mother 
had strong views on the power of “tips” 
in making the wheels of life work 
smoothly, and, knowing of my refusal to 
take any such advantage, used to make 
independent visits to the Academy— 
























unknown to me—and tip the porters on 
my account, so they knew her well). 
He was a little man with red hair, and 
his name was Bob, or some such familiar 
diminutive. Then he told a dismal tale 
of how the doctors had given him up, 
and had told him that he had only a 
short time to live; how his conscience 
was troubling him for the part he had 
taken with the others in excluding my 
works from the Academy (in revenge for 
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they fitted into the puzzle: then I under- 
stood it all. If I had had good health I 
could easily have broken through this 
miserable below-stairs conspiracy, and 
been no worse for it.” 

But unfortunately for many years Mr. 
Burton’s health was the reverse of well. 
He was too sensitive, perhaps, but the 
defect belonged to the temperament 
which made him an artist. During that 
period of life when most men are 
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AUTO DA FE. 


From the painting by William Shakespeare Burton. 


my endeavouring to stop their little 
game); how, in consequence, they had 
ruined me; and how he could not die 
easy until I had forgiven him, and, as I 
was not in England, would she do it 
instead. It was all a surprise to her, for 
I had never told her what I had heard of 
the porters’ doings, or what I had written 
to the secretary. But when I was told 
of this meeting, and the statement, the 
other things I already knew but could 
not understand came to my mind, and 


turning out their best works, Mr. Burton 
was prostrate with cerebral exhaustion, 
even partial paralysis. And if he is 
strong now he attributes the fact largely 
to the vegetarian system of diet which 
he and Mrs. Burton adopted over twenty 
years ago. 

I am only able to produce here a 
very few of his pictures, but amongst 
them some of the most notable: “The 
World’s Gratitude” on page 241, show- 
ing Christ shut up behind prison bars, is 
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really magnificent in its intensity. To 
look at it even in black and white, is to 
be filled with awe. In “Auto da Fé,” 
also known as “ The Heretic,” a moving 
illustration of old-time methods of con- 
version (now, happily, disallowed) is 
presented with true dramatic vigour— 
forcible, yet restrained. The beautiful 
head of the central figure was painted 
from one of the three daughters, whose 
love has contributed not a little to the 
happiness of the painter’s later life— 
happiness sadly marred by the death of 
one of them and the illness of another. 
Several of his pictures contain portraits 
of one or other of his daughters, as, for 
instance, “ An Uninteresting Novel” and 
“The Fair Button-hole Maker.” ‘The 
latter is probably the last canvas which 
Mr. Burton painted with the intense 
fidelity to finish and detail of the early 
Pre-Raphaelite manner; for he, like 
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Millais and others, soon recognised that 
it was no more than a valuable educa- 
tional discipline, to be left behind when 
it had yielded its lesson of conscientious- 
ness and fidelity in the translation of 
beauty. 

It would be out of place and tedious 
to attempt even an approach to a full 
account of Mr. Burton's life-work. To 
the few of his chief pictures which 
have been mentioned I will only add 
his “Mary Mother,” ‘Mary Mag- 
dalen,” “Ecce Homo,” “ Angels at the 
Sepulchre,” and “ Flowers for Mama.” 

Mr. Burton has painted about sixty 
portraits during his long career, and | 
give a fair specimen of his work in the 
portrait of Mr. Dudley Leathley, the well- 
known solicitor. Some works of the 
artist have perished, while others have 
never been carried tq completion, so 
severe is his self-criticism. 





AN UNINTERESTING NOVEL. 


From the painting by W. S. Burton. 

















THE BITER 
BIT. 


By F. C, PHILIPS, Author of “ As in a Looking-Glass.” 


From Miss Ada Norton, 15a, Leinster 
Gardens, W., to the Hon. Mrs. Masher, 
Harkaway Hall, near Malton, York- 
shire. 


February 15, 1906. 
M* EVER DEAREST D1,—You will be 


surprised at hearing from me 

again so soon after my last letter ; 
but when I tell you that this one is strictly 
on business you will understand my object, 
and will further it (I am sure, dear,) if at 
all possible. 

As you know, I have been doing the 
Brighton season under the wing of our 
dear Ethel. With her position, as the 
wife of the great Sir Timothy Porker, 
and the chételaine of the biggest house 
in Palmyra Square, she was, of course, 
able to give me heaps of opportunities. 
She did her very best, that I will say— 
and so did I. Well, although I told you 
the other day that I expected at least two 
of “them” to declare themselves before 
we left Brighton, here we are again back 
in London, with my prospects of making 
a good match no farther advanced than 
before we left Leinster Gardens. 

Ah, if poor, dear mamma were only 
alive! A mother can land many a big, 
undecided fish, where even the best of 
chaperones is powerless. But I must not 
complain — Ethel has been most sym- 
pathetic throughout ; London is already 
quite full; and I am to stay on here 
until Easter. That is unless——! Unless 
you ask me to come and stay with you, 
dear, for a few weeks ! 

Don’t look so horrified at my cool 
impertinence, Di; I shouldn’t suggest such 
a thing, if it were not that I feel that 
you are a true friend. Were we not 





known at school as the Three Graces ? 
and did we not vow an offensive and 
defensive alliance against every eligible 
parti in the kingdom? 

Being the only maiden out of the 
three with any money at all, by rights I 
should have gone off first. Three hun- 
dred a year is not a fortune, true enough ; 
but it inspires confidence. Now you 
are the Hon. Mrs. Masher, future Lady 
Toffton; Ethel is Lady Porker, future 
millionairess ; and I—well, 1 am nobody. 

Now I want to be somebody ! 

To come to the point. This morning 
Ethel received a letter from a friend of 
hers who is staying with Lord and Lady 
Paddington. Among other tit-bits of 
news, she revealed the fact that one of 
the guests at Paddington Towers is a 
Mr. Templeton, who has lately come 
into an enormous fortune from a distant 
relative. 

Now, Paddington Towers is only two 
miles from Harkaway Hall. And you 
live at Harkaway Hall. Need I say more ? 

‘Write soon to your ever devoted 
Apa. 


P.S.—Of course you will burn this letter 
as soon as read. 


From the Hon. Mrs. Masher to Miss Ada 
Norton. 
February 16, 1906. 
My pearest Apa,—Come, by all means 
and stay as long as you like. I will 
meet the train which arrives at Malton, 
3.55 p.m., the day after to-morrow. 
Yours in haste, 
Diana MASHER. 


P.S.—Mr. Templeton dined here yester- 
day. He is quite too pleasant. 
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From Richavd Templeton, Esq., Padding- 
ton Towers, neay Malton, York, to 
Captain Swift, Grand Hotel, Paris, 


February 24, 1906. 

Dear Op Boy,—It's freezing hard to- 
day, so there’s no hunting ; the ice won't 
bear, so there’s no skating ; the women 
won't be down for another hour, after 
the ball last night, so there's no flirting. 
What can | do better than ease my 
conscience while I have leisure to feel 
its sting, and answer your last jovial 
effusion ? 

I have been here about a fortnight, 
and have had several good runs with the 
York and Ainsty, and one or two good 
bags in the coverts. Old Paddington is 
a rare good sort; there are some good 
people staying in the house ; and we 
have had some good theatricals, good 
dances, and good dinners. 

However, until a few days ago, I was 
boring myself, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of my gracious hostess. Whether 
it is that I am sinking into the sere 
and yellow, or whether it is that one 
has gone through the country-house 
routine so often, | was distinctly boring 
myself, 

I think, however, I must confess that 
the truth of it is that I am beginning to 
feel the necessity of settling down. My 
life has not been all cakes and ale, as 
you know; and now I should like to 
enjoy myself a little with a congenial 
companion. I am now in a position to 
marry, and (without vanity) to marry 
well. But, alas! the women are all so 
palpably looking out for rich husbands, 
that I hate the sight of them. 

I should say hated. For, a few days 
ago, | made a most charming acquaint- 
ance, and | have found it improve upon 
further intercourse. 

There is staying with a Mr. Masher, 
of Harkaway Hall, close by, a certain 
Miss Norton. I took her in to dinner 
last Tuesday, and since then, have come 
across her several times. Her very 
remarkable beauty attracts me, of course ; 
but what (to me) is her greatest charm 
lies in the fact that she has repeatedly 
told me she hates mercenary marriages ; 
and, if ever she marries (which she 
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doesn’t intend to), she will marry a man 
whom she can love and respect for himself 
alone. Indeed, as | understand she has 
an independent fortune, she can afford to 
indulge her fancy. 

Her innocent prattle is quite refreshing 
after the— By Jove! | hear her voice 
in the hall, so goodbye. 

Yours ever, 
Dick. 

P.S.—Young Podsnap, who has £2,000 
a year, is evidently smitten. But she 
won't have anything to say to him. 


Fyrom Miss Ada Norton, Paddington 
Towers, to Lady Porker, 15a, Leinster 
Gardens, London, W. 


March 3, 1906. 

My paruinc Ernuet, — Hurrah! I 
have done the trick at last, my dear. 

I brought him to the point by saying 
that “ my cruel relations wished to force 
me into an alliance with a man of vast 
wealth, but whom I could not, ah! I 
could not love.” 

Il en était temps, for Dick was getting 
quite jealous of poor little Podsnap, and, 
as likely as not, would have gone off in 
a huff. Now, Jack Podsnap is a dear 
boy, and his £2,000 a year would, under 
other circumstances, have been very 
nice; but £250,000 is not an every-day 
haul. 

The enamoured Dick immediately 
proposed an elopement and prompt 
marriage. I as immediately accepted, 
provided dear Di gave her consent, and 
chaperoned us up to your place. We 
shall be married from your house, dear, 
the day after to-morrow | 

Isn’t it all too lovely? 


I will wire all 
details. In greatest haste. 


Ever your happy, 
ADA. 


P.S.—I forgot to tell you that Mr. 
Templeton’s son by his first marriage is 
also staying in the house. He is the 
most awful youth I ever beheld, and 
poses as a student of the Quartier Latin. 
I need scarcely say that I have never been 
there, darling, but I have seen the horrid 
people’s pictures in the illustrated papers. 
His eyes are like boiled gooseberries, 














“I took her in to dinner last Tuesday.” 
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and his hair is as long as mine. He 
actually had the audacity to propose to 
me. Of course I gave him the snubbing 
he deserved. 


A. 


From John Podsnap, Esq., Paddington 
Towers, to Mrs. Podsnap, 24b, Eaton 
Square, London, S.W. 


March 5, 1906. 
My Dearest Motuer,—All is over! 
She has refused me!! But that is 
nothing to what she has done!!! She 
has eloped with Templeton ! !!! 
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If it were not for you I would contem- 
plate suicide. As it is, expect me by 
first train to-morrow. 

Your wretched son, 
Jack. 

P.S.—Give the devil her due, however! 
She must be disinterested! Although 
she has only £300 a year of her own, 
she is lovely. He is bald, a good deal 
over fifty, and has nothing but his Civil 
Service pension of £750. Of course you 


know he is a widower, and ‘that a 
maternal great-uncle left his boy a 
quarter of a million last year. 








An Episode of the Futurer 





By ERNEST YOUNG. 


INETEEN Women’s 
Suffrage was an accomplished 
fact. Women had been declared 

eligible for Parliamentary vacancies. 
The various political platforms had 
fallen into the hands of the gentler sex. 
Husbands urged by wives, and young 
men by sweethearts, had voted for the 
fair and feminine candidates, to the 
utter rout of the lords of creation! 

To the surprise of all, and the con- 
sternation of many, the new House had 
but one man amongst its members. He, 
being single, young and handsome, with 
a good title, and a full money bag, had 
been placed at the top of the poll by the 
dear dainty damsels of the Borough of 
Mayfair. 

The Benches of the House presented 
nightly a strange and awe-inspiring 
aspect. Rows upon rows of bonnets 
indicated the reserved seats. The soli- 
tary black shining chimney pot was 
scarcely discernible amidst the gallant 
array of silk ribbons and ostrich feathers. 
The Ladies’ Gallery was packed with 
men, who poked their noses through the 
lattice work, and while they stared at 
the peeresses and female visitors who 
filled the other seats allotted to strangers, 
grumbled the while at their own uncom- 
fortable situations. 

The proceedings commenced half-an- 
hour after the appointed time. The 
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delay was caused by the vanity of the 
Speakeress, who kept everybody waiting 
while her maid went home to fetch a 
forgotten pair of curling tongs. The 
Speakeress would wear no wig. Her 
own locks were sufficiently abundant 
when they were decently trimmed. Her 
hair had changed from grey to gold in a 
single night owing to the great strain 
she had endured during the political 
contest. 

After the usual monotonous prelimin- 
aries had been attended to, the Prime 
Ministeress rose to move a resolution to 
the effect that “ This House views with 
fear and alarm the demands made by 
serving-maids and cooks for greater liber- 
ties and higher wages.” In an eloquent 
speech of about two hours’ duration, the 
fair orator detailed the history of the rise 
of the new slavey. She denounced their 
fluency in French and their skill upon 
the piano as tending towards the be- 
littling of their mistresses, and charac- 
terised their efficiency as bicyclists as 
most un-domestic. “ Followers” she con- 
demned in a most emphatic manner, and 
hoped the House would speedily enter 
on definite legislation, having for its 
object the suppression of the impudent 
aspirations of the newer and higher 
domestic. 

The applause that greeted these 
remarks was so general and so hearty, 
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that it was quite evident that this was 
no party question. The only people 
who dissented were the three Working 
Women Labour Members. Their reply 
was vigorous, but inartistic and un- 
grammatical. 

“ Fur two pins, I'd fling this ’ere bonnet 
in yer face, yer ’orty thing,” replied the 
honourable member for Seven Dials. 
Andas though she really meant what she 
said (a very Common occurrence with 
Members of 
Parliament, be 
they male or 
female), she 
swung her hea- 
vily-feathered 
head-gear in 
vigorous and 
ever-widening 
circles. 


Alas and 
alack! Her 
fingers lost 
their hold of 
the scarlet 
strings, and 
the innocent 


bonnet flew 
straight as an 
arrow into the 


face of the 
Secretary for 
War. 


The martial 
bosom of the 
stout bepainted 
Secretary for 
War rose and 
fell in violent 
spasms beneath 
its silken half- 
dress unifoim. 
Acting in accordance with the title 
she bore, she flung the “thing” back 
again to its owner. Instantly the place 
was in an uproar. The Government 
ladies and the Opposition women in- 
‘dulged in striking arguments. The 
ancient floor was littered all over 
with shreds of silk and satin. The 
female policeman, a friend of the 
Working Woman, forgot her position 
and yelled out frantically, “Go it, 
Emily. Pull ‘er ’air down. Give ’er 
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“‘ This House views with fear and alarm the demands 
made by serving-maids and cooks for greater 
liberties and higher wages.” 





one o’ the eye. 
haristocrats.” 

The Speakeress tried to part the com- 
batants ‘with the handle of a dainty 
parasol. She failed and wept. She 
gazed pathetically at the male member. 
He remembered she was a widow and 
went to her assistance. He had been 
stroke in the Oxford boat, but the Work- 
ing Women were too much for him. 
They seized him and rent him in pieces. 
His necktie 
they exported 
for life, and 
his collar they 
ruined on the 
spot. His 
coat was torn 
from seam to 
seam. Some 
ladies wept, 
some women 
shrieked, and 
a few females 
fainted. The 
honourable 
male member 
for Mayfair 
struggled gal- 
lantly but to 
no purpose. 
As his gar- 
ments rapidly 
disappeared in 
the gradual but 
sure abrasion, 
he blushed 
and felt un- 
comfortable. 
During a lull 
in the combat, 
caused by the 
gentlemen in 
the Ladies’ Gallery suddenly shouting in 
chorus, “ Buck up, Archie! Never say 
die!” the rabble turned to gaze at the 
result of their handiwork. “A Man! 
A Man! Oh! A Man in his shirt 
sleeves!’ screamed an excitable female, 
and then swooned. Was it true? Could 
it be? It was true! There was a male 
man clad in less than half his usual 
costume. With one loud cry the mul- 
titude fled in horror and dismay to 
hide themselves from such an _ unbe- 


O, Lor! What vicious 
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coming sight. Only the Working passed behind the Speaker’s Chair they 
Women remained. They helped the wished him good-bye with, “You go 


Man to readjust his rent attire ‘an ask ’em ter give yer them Chilting 
with pins and safety pins, and as he ‘Undreds.” 


IN A TRAIN. 


By L. E. B. 


AM fleeting swiftly onwards 
] In the train, 
Musing on my unknown comrades 
In this strain ; 
Thousand things our lives dissever, 
Tis most likely we shall never 
Meet again. 


Here a quiet widow sitting, 
Sad and prim, 

Next a pretty girl who’s reading 
Notes from him, 

There a child with eager eyes, 

Then his wrinkled grandsire wise, 
Grey and grim. 


Our swift journey much resembles 
Life below; F 

Out of darkness, into sunshine, 
To and fro. 

Gazing in each other’s faces, 

Ere we move or change our places, 

Waiting till we reach the station 
Where we go! 
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HE theme of “ Measure for Measure ” 
7 is repugnant. Angelo is a hypo- 
crite; Claudio is a coward; 
Mariana is something very much lower 
than the angels. Even the Duke has 
proved himself a too lenient adminis- 
trator. And out of such materials Shake- 
speare has composed a masterpiece that 
holds us enthralled. By what subtle 
arts the dramatist. beguiles us from too 
sombre apprehensions, and diverts the 
course of the story from tragedy to 
comedy, no exposition is required at this 
day, so often have they been pointed out. 
By what nobility of thought and felicity 
of phrase the mind is charmed from the 
exacting réle of judge and thrilled with 
the passion of romance, moved to leniency 
towards human weaknesses and to satis- 
faction with such poetic justice as the 
play metes out, must be clear to any 
intelligent reader of the comedy. Never- 
theless, it is not difficult to surmise why 
managers shrink from producing “Measure 
for Measure,” and why something like 
thirty years have passed since it was acted 
on a London stage. To suit modern 
taste its production demands in the 
management a high courage, a discri- 
minating sensitiveness, and unqualified 
faith in the artists who are to interpret 
the drama. In all these essentials the 
Adelphi revival is fortunate. Hence its 
unquestionable success, at least from an 
artistic point of view. Judging from the 
past, it is not at all likely that the present 
generation will have another‘opportunity 
of seeing “‘ Measure for Measure” staged, 
and certainly not with a finer apprecia- 
tion of what concessions may be made 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 
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to modern taste without loss of reverence 
or justice towards the dramatist. The 
problem has been to so deal with the 
play that the effect upon a modern 
audience should be just that which a 
literal rendition would produce upon the 
coarser sensibilities of a sixteenth century 
public, and it seems to me that that end 
has been exactly attained. The play is 
adequately staged at the Adelphi, most 
ap| ropriately framed, without distracting 
garniture, and the acting deserves the 
highest praise. Perhaps the most finished 
piece of work throughout is the Escalus 
of Mr. Alfred Brydone, a ripe example 
of genuine scholarship in the Shake- 
spearean actor. He makes the part 
vividly real. His elocution is faultless, 
his pose and gesture admirably effective. 
One such rendition goes far to the creation 
of the whole atmosphere of a play, of 
that sense of reality which so impresses 
and controls the imagination. But by 
saying this I by no means intend to 
belittle the other members of an excep- 
tionally fine cast. Mr. Walter Hampden 
plays the Duke with a combination of 
dignity and a certain exuberance of spirit, 
as of a youth who delights in adventures 
but is conscious of the responsibilities of 
a ruler, that fits the part admirably. As 
always, his diction is sonorous and im- 
pressive. Mr. Harcourt Williams has the 
part of Claudio, and it speaks volumes 
for his interpretation that, in spite of his 
fall from grace, he manages to retain 
our sympathies. He satisfies the artistic 
sense which goes far towards dulling 
repugnance for the essential weakness of 
the character. Angelo’s is an even more 
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As Marjory Seaton—'‘ The Man from Blankley’s.”—HayMarkET THEATRE. 
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repulsive part, and no quality of inter- 
pretation could redeem its sordid hypo- 
crisy, but Mr. Oscar Asche plays it with 
relentless force and sincerity, abating no 
jot of its repellant features. Miss Lily 
Brayton scores another triumph as Isa- 
bella, displaying superb tragic force in 
those scenes where she spurns the degrad- 
ing proposals of Angelo and upbraids 
the cowardice of her brother. On every 
ground “ Measure for Measure” should 
be seen at the Adelphi. 


Of the-many melodramatic heroes Mr. 
Lewis Waller has presented to his admirers, 
I doubt if one has been received with 
a fonder admiration than “ Brigadier 
Gerard.” He is a very fascinating crea- 


tion, both in the pages of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and now in this additional adven- 
ture from the pen of the same author. This 
Gascon swashbuckler, braggart if you 
please, but a braggart with a sword, a 
stout arm to wield it, and a stout heart 
to back it up, afraid of no man or thing, 


ignorant of wiles and stratagems, know- 
ing only the one direct way to achieve 
an end, is a delectable personage ; his 
very limitations—his failings so to say— 
give him a piquant charm. In Mr. 
Waller’s hands he lives visibly before us. 
He airs his adventures, wholly oblivious 
to the mocking of new comrades who 
only know him by name. He struts; he 
poses; he twirls his moustache; he 
challenges a dozen men at once; he 
berates his superior officer, who, to test 
him, suggests abandoning the Emperor 
to his fate; he is intrusted with a secret 
mission wherein he displays reckless 
bravery, and blunders through to success 
in the end, wins the Emperor’s thanks, 
*obtains his promotion and justifies all 
his boasts, to the confusion of those who 
began by ridiculing his pretensions. It 
is seldom profitable to look too closely 
into the construction of melodrama, and 
“Brigadier Gerard,” in its second and 
third acts, is compounded of too many 
improbable situations to be any exception 
to the rule, but Mr. Waller sweeps through 
them with so confident an air, so tem- 
pestuous a vigour, that an audience is 
left too breathless and agitated to be 
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critical. of the turns of the plot. It is 
enough for us that our hero plainly means 
business, and our only concern with the 
toils that harass him is the means by 
which he extricates himself. After all 
this is said, however, there remains in 
the mind a regret that, with such a 
character as Gerard as a foundation, a 
play of sterner purpose and less transient 
quality has not been written. The author 
has resorted to all manner of stale 
theatrical devices, and in more than one 
instance has run a perilous risk of rous- 
ing laughter instead of the sensation he 
has aimed at. Only so masterful an 
actor as Mr. Waller could carry off some 
of these scenes successfully, and he does 
it, not by mere weight of bluster, but by 
intelligent resourcefulness, by those fine 
attentions to detail that count so much 
in the completeness and convincing 
nature of the impersonation. Miss 
Millard is, as always, very charming 
and very adequate, so far as she has 
opportunity, and Mr. A. E. '-eorge 
presents a fairly satisfactory physical 
portrait of Napoleon, but he does not 
give us a sufficient impression of great 
reserve force of character. 


If it were not for Miss Ellen Terry in 
the part of Lady Cicely Waynflete one 
may be permitted to doubt if “ Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion” would have 
reached beyond a single performance. 
This is not to put any slur upon the 
other members of the company, for the 
management of the Court Theatre have 
not relaxed their vigilance in adequately 
casting their productions, but the fault 
lies with the play itself. It is neither 
dramatically strong nor is it infused with 
those clever and ingeniously sardonic 
reflections upon life and character which 
entertain us and make us reflect in so 
much of Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s 
work. If “Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version” bore any unknown name as 
author, it would have been classed among 
the fairly promising work of an inex- 
perienced dramatist who has still much 
to learn of stagecraft, while possessing a 
certain happy faculty of expression ; and 
he would be advised not to strain alter 
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bizarre and unnatural situations, but be 
content with scenes and personages with 
which he was familiar. Manifestly I can- 
not say such things of the author of both 
“Man and Superman” and “ John Bull’s 
Other Island,” but I can say that a more 
absurdly unconvincing situation than 
that developed in the second’ act is 
rarely seen on the professional stage. 
Mr. Shaw must have constructe | this act 
either to burlesque the wild improba- 
bilities and entangled skeins out of which 
transpontine melodrama is woven, or 
with a deep contempt for the intelligence 
of his audiences ; perhaps the latter is 
more in line with Shavian idiosyncrasies. 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” is 
but another chapter in Mr. Shaw’s cult 
of the “Superman.” Lady Cicely, by 
virtue of her femininity, is absolute 
master of herself, her environment and 
of fate. The English judge, her brother, 
the freebooter, Captain Brassbound, the 
missionary at Mogador, the vagabond 
cockney, the sheik, the cadi, the United 
States naval officer—one and all, they 
are mere putty in the hands of a woman 
who simply pursues her own course with an 
egoism sublime in its assurance. Captain 
Brassbound has sinister designs against 
Lady Cicely’s brother, the judge, but 
when he has the judge in his power, her 
wilesare too muchforhim. And then, when 
he in his turn is on trial, the same Lady 
Cicely secures his triumphant acquittal. 
It is all very amusing, even if at times 
far-fetched and involved ; and, needless 
to say, that in the hands of Miss Ellen 
Terry, Lady Cicely is a delightful and 
always convincing personage. Her light- 
hearted acceptance of every situation, 
her brimming good-nature, her unflinch- 
ing self-confidence, her bonhomie, her 
aplomb, her transparent but effective 
intrigues—all are inimitably portrayed. 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s comic opera, 
“ Castles in Spain,” at the New Royalty 
Theatre, should serve to fill the cosy 
Dean Street playhouse between the two 
seasons of French plays. It is a light 


and graceful production, with a live plot, 
charming music, and some originality of 
characterisation. 


Mr. Harry Fragson, 
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who is the composer, has the chief réle 
in the cast, and Miss May de Sousa sings 
and acts with a charm we are all prompt 
to acknowledge. Mr. Fragson’s part is 
that of an impecunious Parisian dandy, 
with advanced ideas on the subject of 
dress, who has been obliged to leave 
Paris to escape his creditors, and is now 
domiciled in London with a retinue of 
servants, and where he is still living 
wholly upon his wits. In all except 
pecuniary obligations he isan honourable 
young buck, however, and we follow his 
fortunes with interest. These take him 
to Spain, where he becomes involved in 
an intrigue, semi-diplomatic, that ends 
in his doing a service to an American 
millionaire, the father of the charming 
Violet (Miss de Sousa), and all ends well. 
For the future Gabriel Honoré de Beausé- 
jour can indulge his whims for eccentric 
garments at no one’s cost but his wife’s. 
This brief outline will indicate that the 
play has some continuity of plot, a fact 
consoling to those who hope to see true 
comic opera arrive once more among us. 
But even in “ Castles in Spain,” some of 
the musical numbers have the effect of 
being thrust into the action by main 
force instead of springing naturally 
from the situation. However, it gives 
us much to be thankful for. Mr. Fragson’s 
songs are novel in structure and capti- 
vating in melody. Both he and Miss de 
Sousa have the comic opera gaiety of air 
and manner, and they areseconded satis- 
factorily by a capable cast and chorus. 


To those who accept the conventional 
portrait of Nero as a monster of cruelty 
and vice, Mr. Stephen Phillips’s interpre- 
tation, necessarily followed by Mr. Tree 
in the noteworthy production at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, will come as a sur- 
prise. This Nero is more the victim of 
heredity and circumstance than one who 
sins against clear light. Madness is in 
his blood. His will is weak; his coun- 
sellors are depraved; he is flattered. 
adulated, almost deified; he has the 


artistic temperament ; a murder does not 
commend itself to him until he has con- 
ceived an artistic subtlety in the doing 
of it; he has unlimited wealth, and the 
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love of luxury grows upon him; he 
reaches the limit of sensation—thereafter 
every fresh failure to find amusement in 
life deepens the natural melancholy of 
his soul. This is the Nero Mr. Tree 
gives us, and, therefore, this Nero never 
quite loses hold upon our sympathies as 
a callous sensualist and assassin would 
do. Even to the last we feel some pity 
as for a diseased mind, reflecting that 
under better conditions it might have 
been the crown of a noble nature. It is 
interesting to follow Mr. Tree’s unfolding 
of the character as thus interpreted. And 
a second source of interest in the produc- 
tion is the magnificence of the spectacle 
presented. But beyond these two points 
of interest, it is difficult to find occasion 
for any excess of congratulation. Cer- 
tainly not in the book. Mr. Phillips 
appears to have written a metrical play, 
but to have put very little poetry into it. 
The play is not a drama, but a panorama 
of asingle life, with large gaps which 
the imagination must fill. The pictures 
we do get are splendid and illuminating, 


but they are without the artistic unity 


we find in the historical plays of 
Shakespeare. What is the plot of 
“Nero”? In Act I. Agrippina procures 
the death of Claudius and the succession 
of her son to the Imperial purple. In 
Act II. Nero poisons Britannicus, his 
rival to the throne. In Act III. Poppea 
becomes the mistress of Nero, her hus- 
band is virtually banished to Lusitania, 
and Agrippina is murdered with her son’s 
consent. In Act IV. Poppza dies, and 
Rome burns with Nero indifferently 
interested in either event. No one is 
more conscious than Mr. Tree himself must 
be that this is not drama, for the several 
parts cohere only in that they are events 
in the course of a single life, but they 
have no dramatic unity in themselves. 
However, it seems almost ungracious 
to be critical in this vein when it is 
recalled how much Mr. Tree does for 
legitimate drama. I must remember 
that His Majesty’s Theatre is expected 
to place its magnificent resources occa- 
sionally at the service of the least legiti- 
mate of stage productions, spectacle pure 
and simple. As spectacle we have rarely 
had anything finer, even at His Majesty’s. 
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The “ Revue,” staged at the Coliseum 
since Easter, is by far the most ambitious 
production this popular palace of enter- 
tainment has so far undertaken. It plays 
through the entire performance of nearly 
two and a half hours, a ceaseless succes- 
sion of glittering scenes, novel mechanical 
effects, captivating melody, bustling 
movement, fun and jollity. Paris and 
London have been drawn upon for ideas, 
for artistes, for music, for scenes, for cos-— 
tumes, so that the splendid ensemble may 
be said to have a kind of international 
significance, testifying to the cordiality 
of the Entente, as well as to the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the management. The 
fundamental idea of the “ Revue ” is this: 
A solitary survivor of the early days of 
the eighteenth century, impersoned by 
Mr. Tom Murray, finds himself cast, 
nolens volens, into the time of automobiles 
and “Tubes,” of marvellous scientific 
attainments, and, to him, equally marvel- 
lous social revolutions, and his bewilder- 
ment and curiosity are naturally acute. 
He requires a guide to all these modern 
mysteries, and Miss Billy Burke, as the 
spirit of 1906, supplies the needful. She 
begins by generously restoring his youth 
(a globe-trotter of two hundred would be 
something of an encumbrance, even to so 
sprightly a divinity as Miss Burke) and 
thenceforward these two permeate all 
scenes, embroidering them with wit and 
satire, with quip and song. Earl's Court 
and the Paris Boulevards, the London 
Zoo and a “ Woman's Rights” meeting, 
the “ Frocadero " Restaurant and a grand 
finale of all the nations, with the apotheo- 
sis of the Victoria Cross, successively offer 
the settings for brilliant spectacles and 
bustling movement. As for the music, 
it would seem as if nearly all the 
fascinating melodies of the time had 
been drawn into the composition, threaded 
upon an orchestration for which Mr. 
Walter Slaughter is responsible. In fact, 
we live in an atmosphere of extreme 
modernity throughout this performance. 
It is very much alive. We renew sensa- 
tions and experiences that are a part 
of the most up-to-date existence. The 
Coliseum “ Revue” is the more volatile 
side of modern life condensed into a 
capsule. 
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ce OOR dear 
Mrs. Moneypenny, laying down 
the newspaper and looking at 


man!” ejaculated 


her small grand-daughter. “I must put 
him into the Red Book.” And she gave 
a gentle sigh as she spoke, for the names 
in the Red Book were already numerous. 

“ What has he done, Granny ?” Doreen 
Golding dropped the much-hated sampler 
she was working, and pushed back the 
golden curls that would fall into her 
eyes. “ Has he killed somebody, or drank 
poison, or”—her blue eyes growing 
large with sudden interest—“has he 
been shipwrecked, and was he starving, 
and did he eat up all the other peoples 
in the boat one by one?” 

“Doreen,” said Mrs. Moneypenny, 
severely, “ you are an extremely naughty 
little girl. If you were older, I should 
almost think that you had been réading 
my newspapers. Continue your work at 
once.” 

“T haven’t read any old newspapers,” 
answered Doreen, in an injured tone of 
voice; “‘ you told me yourself, Granny.” 

“I told you!” The old lady held up 
her hands in horror at the idea. 

“Yes, you did, Granny,” persisted 
Doreen, standing up, a defiant little 
figure ; “ when you read anything in the 
paper that makes you feel sorry, you say, 
‘Poor man!’ or ‘ Poor woman!’ and then 
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you go on reading and begin thinking 
loud, and you say, ‘Fancy killing his 
poor little girl, Dear! dear! Just a fit 
of temper ; or, starving, dying of thirst ; 
dear me! I might have done it myself, 
one never knows!’ You tell me a bit 
about everyone, and I make believe the 
rest. When I can’t make it all out, I 
ask Sophie. Sophie always tells me just 
what I want to know.” 

“Doreen! you are a very naughty 
little girl indeed!” gasped the old lady, 
clutching hold of her newspaper with 
both hands. “Sophie is a very good 
girl—she never reads the newspapers.” 

“Yes she does, Granny,” asserted 
Doreen, gathering up a colony of dolls 
from the hearthrug as she spoke. She 
loves it as much as you do. I always 
tell her when you’ve read anything 
specially dreadful, and she says, ‘ Law, 
Miss Doreen! I'll be sure to read it this 
very night.’ What has the man done, 
Granny ?” 

“Nothing that it is at all proper to 
tell little girls or servants,” answered 
Mrs. Moneypenny, stiffly. “You are a 
very strange child, not at all like what 
your dear mother used to be. Go away 
and play in the garden, Doreen.” 

Doreen hesitated, and then obeyed, 
determining to find out from Sophie what 
the man in the newspaper had done as 
soon as possible. 

Mrs. Moneypenny lived towards the 
close of the nineteenth century, but she 
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belonged in spirit tothe eighteenth. She 
wore long silk mittens, a puce-coloured 
silk dress, that fell around her in volu- 
minous folds, and a cap with lace 
lappets that rested lightly upon her grey 
corkscrew curls. She washed the china 
herself after breakfast and tea. She 
owned a still-room, and rejoiced in its 
mysteries. Her hall and sitting-room 
were scented with pot pourri, and her 
linen press with lavender. Her bed was 
warmed every night with a warming- 
pan, and when she had a cold she sat 
with her feet in hot mustard-and-water, 
and drank treacle-posset. Also,she wore 
goloshes whenever it was wet,and didan 
immense amount of worsted needlework. 
Her grandchild was the offspring of the 
nineteenth century, so was Sophie, the 
maid of all work. Occasionally the 
two centuries disagreed and met in 
combat, but, owing perhaps to a certain 
stateliness in its representative, the 
eighteenth century more often than not 
drove the nineteenth century off the field. 

Mrs. Moneypenny was old-fashioned 
enough to believe in prayer. She be- 
lieved in its efficacy so firmly that her 
household believed in it also, which is 
saying a good deal. She was as method- 
ical over her religious duties as she was 
in worldly matters. She prayed when- 
ever she saw a sad sight, heard a sad 
story, or read of sin, sorrow or death. 
Then, if she considered the case impor- 
tant, she entered it into a certain red- 
covered book, and spent a considerable 
portion of every Saturday afternoon in 
going through its contents, mentioning 
each item in its turn, and praying about 
each with all the fervour of her warm 
old heart. Age is sometimes crabbed 
and unlovely. Prayer kept the current 
of Mrs. Moneypenny’s life fresh and 
sweet, and who can tell how far-reach- 
ing may have been the influence of that 
book? Several pages at the end were 
left blank, so that Mrs. Moneypenny 
could record whenever her prayers 
brought forth visible fruit. When such 
items could be honestly entered, she was 
a proud old lady indeed. 

Some weeks previously, the loss of a 
small china hen caused Mrs. Moneypenny 
great perturbation, 
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It was a favourite plaything of her 
grand-daughter’s, and lived generally in 
Doreen’s pocket with a string attached 
to its neck. When its small owner went 
for a walk the china hen went as well, 
and was bumped along every bit of 
grass that could be found; also, to give 
it a fondness for water, it was dipped in 
and out of every pond and puddle, and 
was, in fact, such a companion, that 
when one day the string was found to 
have lost its appendage in the course of 
a long walk, Doreen was heartbroken 
and agitated her old grandmother con- 
siderably. 

“You really might put my own 
dear Snowflake into your Red Book, 
Granny,” she had sobbed. “ You pray 
for nasty old bad men and women, and 
my china hen never did anything but 
get lost. You are a mean old Granny, 
and I won’t love you any more.” 

As it seemed well-nigh sacrilege to 
Mrs. Moneypenny to even think of offer- 
ing prayers for the recovery of a child’s 
toy, she tried her best to explain the 
same to Doreen, who refused to listen, 
refused to stop crying, and gave her 
view of the case as follows :— 

“You said, Granny—you said I was to 
tell God ’bout everything, and ask Him 
for everything. You said you told Him 
*bout everything and asked Him for 
everything. I think—I think you are 
very unkind not to tell Him a little girl 
has lost her dear little china hen. You 
can pray much better than I can,’cos you 
are so old. Why can’t you do what you 
told me to do, Granny?” 

The tears and the logic won the day. 
With an unspoken prayer that she might 
be forgiven, Mrs. Moneypenny wrote 
down in her book, “ My grand-daughter, 
Doreen, has lost a toy, and frets over the 
loss. Mem. .. . To pray that it may be 
found and returned to her keeping.” 

Since then, nothing more had been 
seen or heard of the china hen. Every 
Sunday Doreen reminded Mrs. Money- 
penny that it had not come back, till 
the simple-hearted old lady grew anxious 
lest the child’s face should suffer, and 
prayed as earnestly for the restoration of 
the toy as she did for the human woes 
that filled her book. She need not have 









been anxious, however, 
for Doreen was a trusting 
little soul. She was quite 
content now that Snow- 
flake was being prayed 
about properly, and 
amused herself by imagin- 
ing what sort of adven- 
tures the china hen was 
enjoying. 

When dismissed from 
her grandmother’s sitting 
room, Doreen ran off to 
a shady corner of the 
garden over-looking the 
main road. The main 
road was neither very 
broad nor very impor- 
tant, for it merely led 
from the village of Hurst 
to the village of Finch, 
Mrs. Moneypenny’s cot- 
tage standing in rather 
an isolated position be- 
tween the two. Doreen’s 
favourite seat was on the 
top of the low wall that 
bounded the garden, and 
on the afternoon in ques- 
tion, after scrambling 
aloft, she deposited her 
disreputable array of dolls 
amidst the ivy with various slaps and 
bumps. 

Unconscious that a tramp was watch- 
ing from the other side of the road, 
Doreen played with her dolls for several 
minutes, until a harsh voice close to her 
said abruptly, “ You've got-a big family 
up there, little Missy.” 

Doreen looked down into the road, 
studied the man’s villainous face and 
tattered clothes a minuté in silence. 
Then, with a friendliness born from the 
security of her position above him, she 
answered, “ Yes, beggarman, I have a 
very large family, and every one of my 
childrens is desperate wicked.” 

“Wicked, be they?” and the tramp 
showed all his toothless gums in a grin. 
“I've a little gal at ‘ome what has 
a fam’ly same as you, Missy, but her 
fam’ly’s powerful good, she allus tells 
me.” 

“Oh,” remarked Doreen ; then, anxious 
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“Occasionally the two centuries disagreed and met 
in combat.” 


to be polite, she added, “ Perhaps your 
little girl likes good childrens. I don’t. 
I like them to be wicked; then I can 
punish them. They’re all being punished 
now,” waving her hand towards the 
forlorn group in front of her. ‘“ They've 
all got their legs where there’s most 
tickly things, earwigs and spiders, and 
snails and beetles, and they are being 
tickled frightfully. They are screaming 
like I scream when Granny combs my 
hair. It’s dreadful anxious work having 
childrens to bring up properly.” 

“‘ Seems as if I’ve got somethin’ 'ere as 
yer might like to play wiv, Missy,” said 
the tramp after a moment's pause, 
fumbling in a dilapidated pocket. “It 
is a putty little thing wat | picks up in 
a ditch this morning,” and he stood close 
to the wall and held something up to 
Doreen, who took hold of it rather 
gingerly. 

The next moment she cried, “ Why, it is 
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my Snowflake! My own dear little white 
hen that ran away from me years and 
years and years ago! Did God tell you 
to bring it back to me, beggarman? I 
love you §ust enormously ;” and Doreen 
beamed down on the tramp, cuddling her 
restored treasure close to her clean white 
dress, regardless that Snowflake was no 
longer white but black, and had lost a 
wing during her wanderings. 

The tramp scowled. “One good turn 
‘serves another, missy. What time do 
you and the servant girl go walking on 
Sundays?” 

“We go after dinner when it is fine, as 
soon as Sophie has washed up,” answered 
Doreen, still gazing in admiration at the 
china hen. When she looked down into 
the road again the tramphad disappeared, 
and the Rector of Finch was turning in 
at the garden gate. 

The next afternoon, about three o’clock, 
this same tramp stood listening outside 
a half-open door in the hall at Holly 
Lodge, and, as he listened, the expression 
on his face changed strangely. Fear was 
transformed into wonder, wonder into 
incredulity, incredulity into belief, belief 
into some emotion impossible to classify. 
With a hitch up of his tatters, as if to 
make sure that they still clung together, 
he suddenly pushed open the door, entered 
the sitting-room, set his arms akimbo, 
scowled at the old lady, who gazed at 
him in wonder from her knees, and said 
harshly, “ What’s that yer been a-saying 
about Sam Blake? Hurry up, Missus 


It was not a dignified position, perhaps, 
in which to be caught by a burglar, but 
Mrs. Moneypenny maintained. her self- 
possession, rose from her knees, and faced 
the intruder boldly, still holding the Red 
Book. 

“‘ How dare you enter my house in this 
manner?” demanded the*old lady, after 
a slight pause, while she investigated him 
through her spectacles. 

“Yer may thank yer stars, missus, as 
yer ain’t a deader already,” said the man 
roughly, coming close to her; “ but when 
a chap hears his own name, and facts 
"bout his own life, he’d maybe like to 
know what it means afore he sets to 
work.” 





““So—you are Sam Blake?” answered 
Mrs. Moneypenny, understanding, as 
people do sometimes in sudden emer- 
gencies. ‘‘ You are the Sam Blake that 
nearly killed his wife, that starved his 
children, and broke into a jeweller’s shop 
fifteen years ago? I know you very well, 
Sam Blake, for I have prayed for you 
and your miserable family every Sunday 
afternoon for fifteen years. I am very 
glad you heard me, Sam Blake. Now, 
what do you want?” 

“Wot yer done it for?” 

“Because you were wicked enough to 
require a good many prayers, and, my 
friend”—Mrs. Moneypenny smiled a 
quaint, shrewd smile—“ unless you are 
going to murder me, which would be 
but a simple matter, as you see I am 
old and alone in the house, I shall 
continue to pray for you.” 

“ You're a game ’un, you are!” growled 
Sam Blake, half approvingly. “I’ve a 
mind to let yer off this time, blowed if I 
ain’t. Look a-here, missus, if I don’t 
knock yer over the head, as I had a mind, 
nor take that diamond ring o’ yourn in 
charge for yer, yer must hand over what 
money yer has in the ’ouse and give us 
a feed afore yer little ’un comes back. 
Look’spry, old ’un, and, maybe, we won't 
quarrel after all.” 

Mrs. Moneypenny measured the man 
with her eyes, recognised his strength and 
her weakness, realised there was nothing 
to do under the circumstances but obey, 
unlocked her dispatch box and handed 
its contents to Sam Blake, who was 
pleasantly surprised ; the nearness of rent 
day was a fact to his advantage. Then 
she treated her unwelcome guest to as 
good a meal in the kitchen as the larder 
could provide. 

“Let’s have a look at that book 
o’ yourn,” said Sam Blake, as he made 
Mrs. Moneypenny fill up his glass again 
with beer. 

He studied the neat entries in silence, 
and then banged his fist down on the 
table with such force that Mrs. Money- 
penny started. “Of all the rum ‘uns 
you're the rummest!” he exclaimed. 
“ There, shake hands, missus—you needn’t 
be afeard for your diamond, though it’s 
a mighty fine ’un, as word was passed 










down to me, sure enough. I guess that 
yer book ’ull be full afore you goes under.” 

“I am afraid it will, Sam Blake,” 
began Mrs. Moneypenny, racking her 
brain for a suitable word in season; but 
just at that moment a child’s merry laugh 
sounded in the distance. 
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Around my ivy’d porch shall spring 
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Sam Blake shoved half a loaf into his 
pocket and made a bolt out of the kitchen; 
the door slammed, and Mrs. Moneypenny 
was left alone to tidy her disordered 
kitchen with hands that suddenly trembled 
as she realised that the Red Book had 
saved her life, if not her money, 


A WISH. 


M's be a cot beside the hill ; 
A beehive’s hum shall soothe 
my ear; 
A willowy brook, that turns a mill, 
With many a fall, shall linger near. 





The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch, 
Shall twitter from her clay-built 
nest ; 
Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch 
And share my meal, a welcome 
guest. 


Each fragrant flower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing, 


In russet gown and apron blue, 


No, 39. June, 1906, 
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ARAN D’ACHE, 
whose name and 
works are more 

popular in England 
than those of any other 
foreign caricaturist, has 
been called by some 
the successor of Gavarni, and by others 
the Tenniel of France. Both appellations 
are erroneous. 

The art of Caran d’Ache is as far 
apart from the philosophical touch 
characteristic of Gavarni, as it is from 
that of Sir John Tenniel; and a good 
reason to object to Tenniel being placed 
on a par with Caran d’Ache is the fact 
that English and French caricatures are 
essentially different. An art critic of 
great repute, M. Arséne Alexandre, writes 
as follows on the subject : 

“ First of all, is there, properly speak- 
ing, a French caricature? It is easy to 
point out what is the characteristic of 
German caricature, or of English carica- 
ture. Among the Germans it is a 
peculiar inventiveness, a turn of wit, 
at the same time ingeniousand grotesque, 
unexpected, and straightforward. The 
laugh it excites is hearty and broad. 
In German caricature, you will con- 
stantly find ideas which are in them- 
selves absolutely absurd, but which are 
perfect specimensof drollery. Englishcari- 
cature, and by this I mean especially that 
of the eighteenth century, is equally easy 
to define, with its masters like Hogarth, 
Rowlandson, and Gillray. Here there 
is great spirit. in execution, largeness of 
design, an imagination almost startling. 
All these powers with more or less talent 
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A FRENCH 
MASTER OF 
CARICATURE: 
CARAN D’ACHE. 


With Illustrations by Himself. 


are found, too, in the general body of 
English and German caricature. In the 
average French caricature, on the con- 
trary, there is practically none of these 
qualities.” ® ; 
This critic’s words destroy the possi- ~ 
bility of a comparison between English 
and French masters of comic dfawing. 
Caran d’Ache, whose real name is 
Emmanuel Poiré, has had from child- 
hood a very curious career, and the 
history of his family is certainly most 
romantic. His grandfather was a ser- 
geant in the Napoleonic armies, who 
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A CUIRASSIER. 


lost an arm and a leg during the 
disastrous campaign of 1812 in Russia. 
The wounded man was taken in at the 
house of some Russian peasants, and 
carefully nursed and attended by the 
peasant’s daughter. The usual thing 
happened, the sergeant fell in love with 
the maid, and married her as soon as 
he was at liberty, being then a prisoner 
of war. Their only son, Caran d’Ache’s 
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father, served in the armies of the Czar, 
but reminding Emmanuel of his French 
descent, strongly advised him to go to 
France, and serve the Republic as his 
grandfather had served Napoleon. 

Even as a child, Caran d’Ache was 
devoted to the army, and to art in any 
and every shape. He spent all the time 
he could snatch from lessons and home 
in the guard-rooms of the town, and it 
was probably in one of these that he saw 
a book illustrated by Detaille, the mili- 
tary painter. The work fired his imagi- 
nation. He made up his mind to return 
to the country which had been the birth- 
place of his grandfather. And with the 
avowed pretext of being anxious to fulfil 
the military service which is obligatory 
on all young Frenchmen, whether at 
home or abroad, he obtained the ear of 
the French Consul, with whose assistance 
he made his way to the French frontier. 
He was at that time seventeen, and he 
arrived in Paris without a single friend, 
and what was, perhaps, more serious, 
with only a few francs in his pocket. 
He paid a visit to the military authori- 
ties, who incorporated him at 
once into a regiment of the line, 
and at the end of his first six 
months’ service, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal, 
which allowed him a certain 
amount of leisure time to devote 
to sketching. 

One day, with the courage— 
or cheek !—of youth, he called 
on M. Detaille, the great French : 
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THE ENGLISH LIFEGUARDS., 


It will be noticed that Caran D’Ache makes English soldiers excessively tall; English 
artists, in return, make French soldiers excessively small. 


military painter. And here we are able 
to give Caran d’Ache’s own version of 
the interview : 

“T had long wondered whether my 
drawings were really worth submitting 
tothe comic papers, and whether I hadany 
likelihood of success if I made drawing 
my career. At first I had no intention of 
doing any but serious military work; 
the caricatures came by accident a short 
time afterward. 

“ One morning, I took my heart in my 
mouth, burnished up my uniform, and 
went and called upon M. Detaille, the 
greatest military painter in the world, | 
think. Detaille received me kindly, and 
advised me to go on. ‘But beforel give 
you a definite decision, go back to 
barracks and draw me something fresh,’ 
said he, ‘and bring it to me next week, 
and I will give you an opinion!’ ” 

Caran d’Ache went back to barracks 
and attempted to draw the regimental 


scullion. Impossible! “As long as 
the idiot stood there looking at me 
with his mouth wide open, I could make 
nothing of him, so, with absolute in- 
justice, I gave him two days ‘cells,’ for 
being such a fool and gave it up. Next 
day on a piece of writing paper I drew 
my scullion from memory!” . 

And so Caran d’Ache’s first great cari- 
cature was made. 

Through M. Detaille’s influence, 
Emmanuel Poiré, even before finishing 
his military time, had secured a post at 
the Ministry of War, where his duties 
were to draw sketches of military uni- 
forms, and it was from that time that 
the artist assumed the nom-de-plume of 
“ Caran d’Ache,” which means in Russian, 
“lead pencil.” His fame as a caricaturist 
was almost instantaneous, and the 
naiveté of his drawing, simplicity of 
effect, affected stiffness of line, and above 
all his delightful sense of humour, took 
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A STUDY. 


Paris by storm. But his popularity might 
have kept within the precincts of the 
Boulevards only had it not been for the 
production of a novelty at the Montmartre 
Café, “ Chat-Noir” (Black Cat). This 
was a series of shadow pictures, the inven- 
tion and working of which were his own. 
In fact the innovation was caused by a 
mere accident which taught Caran 
d’Ache the possibilities of silhouette 
figures. The success of the “Epopée” 
was prodigious. It was of course taken 
from scenes based upon Napoleon’s life, 
beginning in 1804, to finish with the final 
hours of the campaigns of Russia. Each 
figure in the production was drawn, cut 
out, and pasted on a zinc plate by the 
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BY CARAN D’ACHE. 


artist himself, and as often as not he 
attended the performances and personally 
arranged and managed each item of the 
programme. There were thirty tableaux, 
and each detail of the minor figures and 
their uniforms was studied as carefully as 
those of the commander himself. Among 
those who constantly visited this extra- 
ordinary sight was Meissonier, who 
expressed himself as quite astonished at 
the accuracy of the costumes. Of all the 
tableaux, the most successful, curiously 
enough, was that of the Retreat from 
Moscow, for there a strange and extra- 
ordinary effect was produced by the 
great number of figures in action, and 
the slow passing on the stage of men 
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THE BATTERY OF THE FEARLESS. 


Note the man on the left, lighting his pipe with one of the bombs 


and horses, coaches and wagons, across weekly cartoons in the Paris Figaro and 
snowfields and frozen rivers. ’ the Journal, besides thousands of illustra- 
From the time of this production tions for other magazines and books. 
Caran d’Ache’s fame became universal, In private life Caran d’Ache has 
and ever since then he has contributed several peculiarities: he begins work at 


THE CHARGE, 


One of the artist's wonderful portrayals of movement, in the expressing of which he is a master. 
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A NICE LITTLE PINCH OF SNUFF. 


Caran D’Ache in this sketch cleverly imitates the style of 


Randolph Caldecott. 


two in the morning; never opens a letter 
for fear he should have to answer it; 
and is seldom to be found at home; at 
least, that is what the servant says. A 
great many of Caran d’Ache’s inimitable 
comic drawings have been reproduced in 
English journals, until he is 
hardly known to Britishers as 
anything else than a comic 
artist. 

But we are able to present 
our readers with several unique 
drawings by this famous French 
artist, showing his art also in 
the more serious vein. There 
is little doubt that he would 
have been a great military 
painter had he given his whole 
time to serious work. But the 
public preferred his comicalities, 
and France has plenty of good 
military painters without him. 
One of Caran d’Ache’s strongest 
qualities is his profound know- 
ledge of the horse. He knows 
its anatomy from A to Z, and 
there is probably no artist of 
to-day who can show its move- 
ments better than he. In the 
first place they are true and 
precise and certain ; but, better 
still, they reveal in all their 
perfection of beauty, the gran- 
deur, the fiery spirit of the 


noblest of animals, 
Thoroughly to realise 
how great is the mastery 
he has of his subject, 
one must really go 
through his innumerable 
sketches, showing the 
horse in every conceiv- 
able attitude, now 
bounding along in 
splendid stride, now 
restlessly champing his 
bit, now motionless in 
dignified pose. 

Caran d’Ache draws 
all animals delightfully. 
Glancing - through his 
album, one comes across 
dogs, whose every atti- 
tude is seized with the 
most charming truth 
and delicacy. In fact, his gifts are 
great and various. Whether he choose 
to amuse us with his witty incident, 
or deal, as in his military drawings, 
with most serious subjects, his work 
is ever stamped with the seal of genuine 
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TRANSPARENCY FOR “ OMBRES CHINOISES ” 


originality. How many artists are 
there, how many simple draughtsmen, 
whose touch one can recognise among a 
thousand? And among the avowed 
humorists are there many whose pencil 
so completely realises the spirit of their 
fancies? In Caran d’Ache’s work, how- 
ever—rare exceptions apart—there is ever 
the same spirit of fun, the same sound 
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workmanship. In his caricatures of well- 
known characters he often achieves the 
funniest effects, to those, at least, who 
know the originals; while his illustrations 
of the events of the hour, which have 
appeared for several years in the pages 
of Figaro, afford ample proof of his 
invaluable faculty of observation, which 
forms the basis of his pictorial ability. 
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FROM “ L’EPOPEE.” 





HEN my regi- 
ment was 
stationed 

at Dorleigh, there 
were two very clever 
women living in the 
place. One was wife 
of the parson, the 
other of the lawyer. 
There was even bet- 
ting among us irre- 
verent youngsters 
as to which was the better man—woman, 
I should say—of the two. I always 
backed Mrs. Howlett, the parson’s wife. 
It seemed to me that there was more in 
her than in Mrs. Graham, the lawyer’s 
wife, who was a kind little soul, and 
much to be marvelled at for the way she 
adapted herself to circumstances. Her 
tact, too, was grand. I’ve heard her 
agree with four different persons on the 
same subject in twenty minutes. Not 
much in that, you'll say.. Ah, but it was 
the same subject, and each of the four 
expressed a different opinion. Yet, she 
was a perfectly honest little creature, 
and had very taking manners. She was 
also wealthy, and had money of her own 
apart from her husband’s practice, which 
was the best in Dorleigh. 

Mrs. Howlett was no prettier than 
Mrs. Graham, and she was fifteen years 
older. She was not well-dressed—her 
husband was too poor for that—and she 
had no money. Still, she had a wisdom 
and insight of her own that were little 
short of wonderful. 

Now, up to the date of my story the 
Howletts and the Grahams had been 
great friends. They each had one only 
child; Nellie was the name of the 
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Howlett girl, and Tom of the Graham 
boy. These two had known each other 
all their lives, and had been “ Tom” and 
“ Nellie” until he went to Oxford, and 
she came from a finishing school. Then 

a coolness arose between the two 
mothers. It dated from the first long 
“vac.” Tom had spent an evening at 
the Vicarage, and came home with a 
glowing account of the beauty of Nellie 
Howlett. His mother was sitting up 
for him. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed, “she is 
lovely! She only came home from 
school this morning. I didn’t expect to 
see her, and Mrs. Howlett didn’t expect 
to see me; but she was as nice as 
possible, although, of course, they would 
rather have been alone the first day.” 

** Of course, dear,” assented his mother. 
What she thought was, “I expect she 
was only too glad to keep you. You 
wouldn’t be at all a bad match for 
Nellie.” 

“When did you see Nell last, mother ?” 

“Oh, about this time last year. We 
were away at Christmas, you know. 
Is she going back to school any more?” 

“I don't know. If the weather is fine 
I'm going to take her up the river on 
Saturday in a boat.” 

“How would it be if we made a 
picnic of it?” 

“ Glorious !” shouted Tom. 

The picnic was a great success. I 
was invited, two young subalterns, and 
three or four pretty girls, but Nellie 
Howlett was far the best looking of 
them all. Where she got her beauty 
was a puzzle. Not from her mother, 
who was as plain as the usual run of 
parsons’ wives, nor from her father, who 
hadn’t a single good feature in his face. 
Come to think of it, parsons’ daughters 
have more than their share of beauty. 
Have I described Nellie Howlett? No! 
Well, she was tall and slight, she had 
perfect features, with violet blue eyes, 
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fine straight eyebrows, and long, dark 
eyelashes. Her hair was bronze-coloured, 
shading off to red. 

It did not seem to me that young 
Graham paid much attention to Nellie at 
that picnic; perhaps it was because his 
mother was there. But afterwards! Why, 
there was scarcely a day passed that he 
was not up at the vicarage! Mrs. 
Howlett openly encouraged him in a 
way that I thought scarcely decent. 
Mrs. Graham said nothing, except once, 
when she remarked that it was a pity 
that the length of the vacations was not 
more equally divided. But, of course, we 
all knew what she felt, and I agreed with 
her. That boy ought to have been at 
his books, instead of mooning after 
Nellie Howlett. 

I was up at the vicarage myself a good 
deal that summer. I used to like to talk 
to Mrs. Howlett, and to look at Nellie. 
Oue likes to look at a pretty girl as one 
likes to look at a fine picture, and Nellie 
grew lovelier each time I saw her. 

One afternoon—I remember I'd been 
away for two or three weeks on leave—I 
was marching up to the vicarage, when 
I met young Graham coming down, 
which was a very unusual thing for him 
to be doing at that time, so much so that 
I should have liked to ask him why he 
did it ; but the words wouldn’t come, so 
we nodded and passed each other without 
speaking. 

“Mrs. Howlett in?” I asked of the 
maid who opened the door. : 

“‘She’s in the garden, sir.” 

I walked round the house into the 
garden. Mrs. Howlett was sitting in a 
basket chair on the lawn, reading. She 
seemed pleased to meet me, but I won- 
dered what had become of Nellie. 
Presently she said, laughingly: “ You 
might ask after my child, Mr. Broughton. 
You don’t know how we miss her.” 

It was an astonishing thing, but I felt 
‘ my face become crimson, and it was as 
much as I could do to stammer out, 
“Isn’t she at home? Where is she ?” 

“She is staying with her aunt. She 
went yesterday,” and I felt Mrs. Howlett 
look very straight at me. 

Fortunately, she did not wait for me 
to make any remark, but went on: 
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“TI was afraid young Graham was 
going to make her an offer, so I sent her 
away. It would have upset Mrs. Graham 
dreadfully if he had.” 

“T don’t see why! Anyone might be 
proud of having Miss Howlett for a 
daughter-in-law,” I cried, with indigna- 
tion. 

“Oh, quite so,” said Mrs. Howlett, 
coolly. ‘ But you see she wouldn’t have 
had the chance of being her mother-in- 
law.” 

“You mean——” I had recovered my 
composure by this time. 

“That Nellie doesn’t care for him in 
that way? Yes,” said she. “ Besides, 
she’s too young. Both Mr. Howlett and 
I agreed that it would be a kind of 
slaughter of an innocent to encourage 
such a thing. Why, he won’t be twenty- 
one till next March.” | 

“Of course he is absurdly young,” I 
agreed. “But he'll be a rich man some 
day.” 

“He will. And if Nell had cared for 
him I might have risked his mother’s 
displeasure. It is important she should 
marry a rich man if she marries at all.” 

“Mrs. Howlett, I wonder whether you 
will mind my asking you a rather 
impertinent question?” I. spoke with 
hesitation. 

“Not at all. 
answer it, though.” 

“Why did you encourage young 
Graham to come here if you didn’t 
intend——” 

“To marry Nell?” she interrupted. 
‘Oh, that’s easy enough to explain. If 
I had put any obstacles in the way of 
his coming here, Nell likes him so much 
that she would have fallen in love with 
him directly.” 

“ But won’t she do that now? 
sent her away, you see.” 

“Certainly not. Nellie isn’t the same 
girl she was two months ago. She is no 
longer heart-whole,” and Mrs. Howlett 
shook her head with a little sigh. 

At this moment tea was brought out, 
and with it came the vicar. Even if 
this hadn’t happened, I couldn’t have 
had the face to ask any more questions. 

As I walked back to my quarters there 
were three things that I pondered over, 


I won’t promise to 


You’ve 
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First, the frank way in which Mrs. 
Howlett declared tHat her daughter must 
marry a rich man; secondly, who was 
the man that had touched her heart ; and, 
thirdly, why had Mrs. Howlett told me 
about it? 

I felt very anxious concerning the 
solution of these problems, for during 
my leave I had discovered that I myself 
was in love with Nellie Howlett. Not 
that I had 
the slight- 
est hope of 
my love 
being re- 
turned. I 
was far too 
awkward 
and plain 
for that. I 
was never 
happy in 
ladies’com- 
pany, and 
until lately 
had quite 
eschewed 
it. But why 
had Mrs. 
Howlett 
told me 
that Nellie 
must marry 
a rich man? 
I wasn’t 
rich. Of 
course, 
there. was 
a remote 
chance of 
my becom- 
ing so, but 
it was very remote, and known only to 
myself. Why was it? 

All that night I could think of nothing 
else ; those three questions kept buzzing 
in my brain, and it was not until morning 
that I at last fell asleep. On the break- 
fast table lay a most absurd letter. It 
was from a cousin of my mother’s, quite 
an old man, and ran as follows :— 


« Fool ! 


“Dear Cousin Broucuton,—There is 
a young girl down here that I think of 
marrying. If I do, of course I shan’t 
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leave my money to you, but before I 
decide about the matter I wish to see 
what you're like. Perhaps you might 
marry the girl instead of me. Still, if 
you don’t like the idea, I shan’t press it. 
Your cousin, 
“PETER RONSARD. 
“Instow, North Devon.” 


“ Well, of all the cool impertinence !” 
I exclaim- 
ed, as I put 
the letter 
into its en- 
velope. “ If 
he catches 
me down 
at Instow, 
I'll see him 
hanged 
first.” But 


in less than 
three hours 
I had ob- 
tained 
leave from 
my colonel, 


on urgent 
private 
affairs, and 
was in the 
train for 
London, en 
route for 
Instow. 
Marvel 
not. I had 
heard quite 
accident- 
allythatthe 
aunt Nellie 
Howlett 
was staying with lived at Instow. I 
telegraphed to my cousin, and he sent a 
carriage to meet me at Instow station. I 
was driven to a fine house, situated in 
a large park, and was shown at once 
into my room. I did not see my cousin 
until I went into the library just before 
dinner. As I entered the room a tall, 
thin man rose from a seat by the fire- 
place. He looked extremely old, but 
not atall feeble. His face was handsome 
and well-cut as chiselled marble. 


“So you ate Philip Broughton,” said 








“ The old villain.” 


he. “You must take after your father. 
The Ronsards are all handsome.” 

“ And of good manners, it seems, sir,” 
said I. 

This was all our greeting, for the 
dinner was announced at this moment, 
and I followed him into the dining room. 
We had a very good dinner, which we 
ate almost in silence. When the cloth 
was drawn, and the servants had left 
the room, Peter Ronsard said, ‘‘ How old 
do you think I am ?” 

I looked at him deliberately for a 
moment. ‘About seventy.” 

“T am nearer eighty, and it is probable 
that I shall live another ten years.” 

I bowed. I thought it quite probable. 

“Well, who is to marry this girl? You 
or 1?” 

“Not I, sir.” 

He drew his shaggy eyebrows together. 
“ You quite understand that if she marries 
me I leave her every farthing I possess ?” 

“ Quite.” 

“She is my god-child, and I shall 
make my offer to her in this wise: “ My 
dear, you’ve known me all your life, and 
if you'll marry me, and promise to be 
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kind to me when I’m helpless, you shall 
have all my money.”’ 

There was something so pathetic in 
the tone of the old man’s voice that it 
touched me. “Have you no relative 
who é 

“You are my nearest relation, and 
you don’t seem disposed to do much,” 
snapped he. 

“] certainly shan’t marry to please 
you,” I cried. “As a matter of fact, I 
can’t. I’m in love with a girl myself. 
It was partly to see her that I came 
down here.” 

“Like your confounded impudence, 
making use of me in that way!” He 
spoke in a towering rage, but calming 
down suddenly, “ Is she rich ?” he asked. 
“‘ What is her name?” 

“Her name is Eleanor Howlett, and 
she hasn’t a penny.” 

For one moment Mr. Ronsard stared 
at me as if he had lost his senses, or 
thought I had. Then he burst into such 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter that I 
began to fear that he would never get 
over it. When he did, all he could say 
was “Fool! Fool!” I thought he was 
applying the uncomplimentary epithet 
to me, and as | didn’t see why I should 
put up with that, I rose to my feet, 
preparing to leave the house. 

“Sit down,” he cried. “I was abusing 
myself, not you. You'll stay here to- 
night, and to-morrow you'll go to see 
your Miss Howlett, and if she’ll marry 
you, I'll give you a thousand pounds. 
(jood-night,” and without another word 
he left the room. 

I had my breakfast alone, the butler 
bringing me a civil message from Mr. 
Ronsard that he hoped to meet me at 
lunch. After breakfast I strolled out, 
found the house where Miss Howlett, 
Nellie’s aunt, lived, and knocked at the 
door. Nellie was at home, and I asked 
to see her. As she came forward to meet 
me her face was one crimson blush. 

“TI am sorry aunt is not at home,” 
said she. 

“Tm not,” said I. 





Something in her 
“T came to 


face made me courageous. 
see you, not your aunt.” 
“Yes?” and she blushed again. 
“T came to tell you that I love you, 
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and to ask you to be my wife.” So far I 
spoke bravely enough. Then, idiot that 
I was, I stood shaking like an aspen. 

But the dear little thing looked shyly 
up in my face and whispered “Oh, 
Philip!” in a tone that would have 
given courage to a hare. 

“] wonder what my godfather will 
say?” said my darling, after a happy 
interval. 

“Tt doesn’t matter a fig what anybody 
says; godfather, indeed! Who is he?” 


“Squire Ronsard. He lives up at the 
Hall.” 

“ Flabbergasted ” isn’t a pretty word. I 
don’t even know if it is a dictionary 
word, but it’s expressive, and it suited 
the state of my feelings exactly. 

“The old villain!” said I. And then 
I explained. 

Need I tell you that Nell and I were 
married, and that we went to live at 
the Hall, as soon as we returned from 
our honeymoon ? 


BY THE SEA. 


By GRACE ERNESTINE BECKS. 


HINE on, ye dancing sunbeams, 
That kiss each crested wave, 


As if in loving tribute, 


O’er many a silent grave 
Where sleeps the hero brave. 


Sail on, ye ships, white wingéd, 
Ride through the dashing foam, 

And spite of wind and tempest, 
Oh! bring our loved ones home, 
Afar no more to roam. 


Play on, ye little children, 
In this life’s opening day ; 


For you the ocean’s wonders 


Its mysteries outweigh, 
Be happy while ye may. 


Roll on, ye mighty billows, 
With deep unending roar, 
Thy music speaketh promise 
Of that eternal shore 
Where time shall be no more. 


Dream on, my heart, and ponder 
What voice thy soul hath stirred, 
That spake in wind and ocean, 


And carolling of bird; 


*Twas God Himself thou heard. 





Ste ole KREAM 


IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


Touchstone. ‘‘ When a man’s verses cannot be understood, nor a man’s good wit seconded 
with the forward child Understanding, it strikes a man more dead than a great 
reckoning in a little room. Truly I would the gods had made thee poetical.” 








THE CHAPELS IN THE TOWER. 


NGLAND contains no spot so awful 
in its majestic and tragic associa- 
tions as that little knownimperium 

in imperio, the Tower of London. The 
Tower has lived through the storm of 
centuries, and through cruelties that 
might have called down the wrath of 
Heaven on its very stones, because it was 
never a mere bastille. It was also a 
palace, a centre of public life, and a 
hearth of divine worship; and to-day its 
walls enclose a busy little world. It is 
an important military post, and an historic 
museum. It has a population of a thousand 
souls, of whom three-fifths are soldiers, 
while some seventy are little children 
attending Sunday-school within ear-shot 
of the Golgotha on which three queens (if 
we include the nine days’ girl queen, the 
gentle Jane Grey) were done to death. 
This quaint little garrison has two 
edifices dedicated to the service of God. 
The more ancient, St. John’s Chapel, is 
in the White Tower, of which it forms a 
constituent part. The popular imagi- 
nation formerly gave to this building the 
name of Czsar’s Tower; and by a 
blunder that was at least logical, men 
rendered unto Cesar even the Chapel that 
was St. John’s, styling it Czsar’s Chapel. 
If, however, Cesar built the White Tower, 
he must have possessed a miraculous 
fore-knowledge of Norman architecture. 
It was, in fact, built for the Conqueror 
by Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, who 
about the same time built the very 
similar keep in his own city. St. John’s 


Chapel is a very pure specimen of the 
almost Cyclopean Norman architecture. 
St. Bartholomew’s, in Smithfield, though 
less pure, may be compared with it ; but 
to find a match for its stern and simple 
massiveness, we must go to far Durham 
in the north, or Caen in the south. 
Heavy as is its stone-work, it forms part 
of the second and third floors of the 
Tower. In pre-Reformation days, it was 
the place of worship of the King’s Court, 





which was often in residence here. 


From 
the time of Charles II. down to our own 
day, the chapel served as a store-house 
for public documents, with which it was 


crammed to the very roof. When these 
were removed to the Record Office, the 
fabric of the Chapel was restored to its 
original form ; and it is now, though bare 
and cold, an imposing monument. It is 
used as a place of worship for the 
Presbyterians of the garrison. 

The church of St. Peter ad Vincula (the 
only church in the world so dedicated, 
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except San Pietro in Vincola in Rome), 
stands in Tower Green, in the north-west 
of the enceinte. Though it interests the 
lover of architecture less than St. John’s, 
its long and terrible record endows it with 
an awful fascination for the student of 
the past ; and he would fain 

sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings— 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed, 


Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping 
killed— 


choosing no place more proper to his 
musings than 


the spot be- 
fore it, on 
which the 
fair young 
Queens were 
beheaded 
and an aged 
Princess was 
hacked to 
death; on 
which two 
kings of Eng- 
land, three 
kings of Scot- 
land, and a 
king of 
France have 
gazed from 
their prison 
windows; 
and over 
which the 
bodies of 
countless 
base or noble 
princes and 
rebels, states- 
men and intriguers, prelates and warriors 
have been carried to their graves. The 
church, which was built by Edward I., 
contains two or three quaint old monu- 
ments, and several tablets or brasses 
in memory of officers or inhabitants of 
the Tower. Of these, the most touch- 
ing records that the wife of General 
Milman, Mayor of the Tower, died 
on the 14th February, 1885, “having 
never recovered from the shock of the 
dynamite explosion in the White Tower 
on the previous 24th January; after 
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having “for fourteen years taught the 
children in the Tower to love God.” 
The miscreant who ended a life so 
beautifully summed up was arrested 
by the vigilance of the guards and 
expiated his crime. 

But the key-note of St. Peter’s Church 
is struck by a brass near the west door, 
which records the names of thirty-four 
prisoners who are buried in it, beginning 
with Fisher, Bishdp of Rochester in 1535, 
and ending with the rebel Lord Lovat in 
1747. Of these, fifteen were buried near 
the altar, of whom all, with one excep- 
tion, were by 
blood or mar- 
riage of the 
Royal House. 
The first of 
these victims, 
Anne _ Bo- 
leyn, wife of 
Henry VIIL., 
and her bro- 
ther, Lord 
Rochford, 
both . de- 
scended from 
Edward lI., 
were be- 
headed, under 
an almost 
impossible 
charge, on 
the sorry evi- 
dence that a 
mighty king 
can often 
compel. Then 
follows soon 
the last of 
the Plantage- 
nets, the old Countess of Salisbury, first 
cousin of King MHenry’s mother, and 
daughter of “false, fleeting, perjured 
Clarence,”’ who had also died here. She 
refused to lay her head on the block, 
for, “so should traitors do, and I am 
none ;” and “‘so, turning her grey head 
every way, she bade him, if he would 
have her head, to get it as he could; 
and so he was constrained to filch it 
slovenly.” 

And then, in ghastly procession, came 
Katharine Howard, Anne Boleyn’s first 
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THE YEOMAN OF THE GUARD. 


From the painting by Sir John Millais in the National Gallery of British Art. 








cousin and successor as Queen ; Rochford’s 
widow and murderess; the Proctor 
Somerset, and his rival Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland; Jane Grey, and her 
husband (Northumberland’s son), and her 
father the Duke of Suffolk. Under 
Elizabeth, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
cousin of her own mother, and a de- 
scendant of Edward I., accused of designs 
to marry Mary Queen of Scots, was buried 
here, after appreciating on the scaffold 
Elizabeth’s advice 2 double entente, to “ be 
careful on what pillow he laid his head.” 
His son, Philip, Earl of Arundel, who 
died a prisoner; was the next to fill a 
grave in this chancel; and then Essex, 
the favourite of Elizabeth’s declining 
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ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL IN THE WHITE TOWER. 





years, himself a descendant of Edward IIL., 
was brought hither from the block. Last 
of all, a century later, Monmouth, the ill- 
starred son of Charles II., was laid here 
after the death which followed that 
interview with his uncle, King James II., 
so disgraceful to both. Of these victims, 
the five womenand Essex were slain on the 
green before St. Peter’s Church ; the rest, 
and the many others of whom space 
forbids me to speak, on Tower Hill, 
without the walls. The last sufferer on 
Tower Hill who is here, was the last 
person who died by the axe in. this 
kingdom, Lord Lovat. He was eighty 
years old; and as he was helped up the 
scaffold by women, he laughed at the 
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idea of “one old grey head needing 
three bodies to carry it up three steps.” 
The last interment in St. Peter’s was that 
of Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, 
Governor of the Tower in 1871. 
Reference has been made to the State 
Papers stored in St. John’s Chapel. From 
early Norman days all these important 
Records, without which we should be 
very much in the dark as to the history 
of our country, were guarded with the 
greatest care, though up to the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth no one ever appears to 
have sorted or arranged this mass of 
manuscripts. Then a certain William 
Lambard, known as the handsome man 
of Kew, was appointed to be Keeper of 
the Records, and he made a careful list 
of all the documents in his care, a copy 
of which he sent to the Queen through 
the Countess of Warwick. But Elizabeth 
declared she would only receive such a 
work from the hands of the author him- 
self, “for,” she said, “if any subject of 
myne do mee a service, I thankfully 
accept it from himself.” Furthermore 
she asked Lambard various questions, 
and told him “she thought it no scorn 
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to learn during her life, being of the 
minde of that philosopher, who in his 
last yeares began with the Greek 
alphabet,” and when she was called 
away to some other duties, she held the 
manuscript to her heart and bade a 
reluctant farewell to her “good and 
honest Lambard.”* In the year 1800 
Parliament concerned itself with the 
care of these valuable Records, and 
petitioned the King that “ His Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to give such 
directions as His Majesty in his great 
wisdom should think fit, for their better 
preservation, arrangement, and more 
convenient use, and that any extra-- 
ordinary expenses which might be 
incurred by the directions His Majesty 
might think fit to give would be cheer- 
fully provided for and made good by his 
faithful Commons.” The King granted 
the petition ; a committee was appointed, 
and the work carefully undertaken. The 
Records no longer remain in the Tower, 
but are safely stored at the Record 
Offices in Chancery Lane, where they 
may be studied by any one who has a 
good reason for doing so. 





SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS DAUGHTER OBSERVING FROM THE PRISON} 
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WINDOW THE MONKS GOING TO EXECUTION. 


From the painting by J. R. Herbert, R.A., in the National Gallery. 
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3} pearl and gold, to bind her hands; 


moe happy Mose, and, enterwove 
with other flowers bind my love. 
Tell her, too, she must not be 
Longer Jiowing, longer /ree, 
That So of has fettered me. 


ay ¥ shes Srevfull, I have bands 
Tell her, if She struggle still, 
Ihave myrtle rods at will 


For to tame, though not to kill 


ake then my blessing, thus and Se, 


Hand telt Aer this,— but do not so 


Lest a handsome anger /ly 

Like a lightning ftom her eve 
And burn thee up as well as. 
ae | 
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HE recent terrible earthquake at San 
Francisco and the violent eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius recall the 

frightful catastrophe which befell the 

islands of Martinique and St. Vincent, 
and have caused many thoughtful people 
to ponder on the ways of Providence to 
men. The awful catastrophe at Naples 
has caused many deaths, but the imagin- 
ation is stupefied in trying to realise 
the previous eruption of Mount Pelee 
when St. Pierre was destroyed. To make 

a comparison, let us take the late war in 

the Transvaal. There were more human 

fellow-creatures killed at St. Pierre in 
fifteen minutes than there were in South 

Africa in two years. This is bad enough, 

but what deaths they died! The greatest 

criminal among the whole 30,000 could 
not have died a worse death in punish- 
ment for his sins. But the good and bad, 
church and tavern, innocent and guilty, 
were alike swamped in that fearful vortex 
of flaming lava. How pathetic is the 
account of the helpless terror of the 
people when that huge engine of de- 
struction began to give its warnings. It 
appears that on the previous evening 
they had organised and held prayer 
meetings to avert any disaster, and they 
had decided to pray again on the Thurs- 
day evening. But their answer came on 
the Thursday morning; the hand of 
Providence descended, destroying those 
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poor human beings with apparently as 
little compunction and feeling as an ordi- 
nary man has when he puts his foot on a 
beetle. We can imagine those few awful 
moments, when the tons of burning lava 
descended like hail from hell. Those 
that were unsheltered were the lucky 
ones. Those who were under the pro- 
tection of roofs, or in houses—well, they 
would spend a life-time of agony in the 
few minutes that would elapse before 
the heat of the fire and the poison of the 
smoke finally encompassed their deaths. 
And when all was over there was nothing 
but great heaps of blackened bodies, 
mutilated and disfigured beyond recog- 
nition—human fellow-creatures treated 
worse than so much carrion. 

But enough of St. Pierre; it does not 
stand alone. Geology shows that upon 
some occasions the earth has been riven 
from end to end by volcanic disturbances, 


‘and earthquakes following upon them; 


but as the earth is gradually getting 
cooler from the Poles downwards, these 
tremendous eruptions are fewer and 
farther between. But within recorded 
history many of these tragedies of the 
world have taken place, and of these the 
doom of Pompeii is one of the earliest 
known ; the story of that awful disaster 
being preserved for us by the writings of 
Pliny, and the ruins that are to be seen 
to-day. The destruction of Herculaneum 
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and Pompeii was much the same as that 
of St. Pierre, thousands of tons of white- 
hot ashes being belched high into the 
air, descending on the one city in a 
death - dealing shower, and the other 
wiped away by a flow of lava and mpd 
afterwards. One of the greatest sufferers 





it went. More than forty villages and 
towns were destroyed, and everywhere 
living creatures in them literally boiled 
alive. Rocks as large as churches were 
thrown like tennis balls into the air, 
many of them falling into lakes and 
forming islands. This river of mud 


WHAT A CRATER IS LIKE, 


from volcanoes is the little country of 
Japan. One of the worst catastrophes 
took place in Japan about one hundred 
and twenty-six years ago, when the 
mountain of Asamo exploded like a 
gigantic dynamite cartridge. One of 
its effects was a river of boiling mud, 
in some places ten miles broad, spread- 
ing death and destruction everywhere 


was at such great heat, that it con- 
tinued boiling for over twenty days, and 
in its course completely dried up two 
other rivers ; the country for miles around 
was strewn with the bodies of animals 
and birds of all species, having their hair 
or feathers quite burnt off ; and the fish 
were likewise boiled or poisoned with 
the volcanic gases. Then the reader 
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must reflect that this is only child’s play 
to what some volcanoes can do. In 
Japan also, Mount Bandasin exploded 
like a shell, falling in two parts, and 
a valley fifteen miles long by twelve 
miles wide, was filled with a mass of 
red-hot lava, boiling mud and boulders ; 
only a matter of a few hundred people 
were buried under this—a comparatively 
light loss. But this fall of half a 
mountain naturally created a cyclone of 
air in just the same way that a draught 
is created by slamming a door. By this 
mountain draught villages in all direc- 
tions for miles were wrecked, and all 
the trees in the forest were divested of 
their leaves. And still this is only child’s 
play to what some volcanoes have done. 
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ROUGH SECTION SKETCH OF KRAKATOA. 


One of the most recent eruptions, one of 
the greatest in the world’s hi-tory, and 
one of which we have the most complete 
records, was that of Krakatoa, which 
occurred in August, 1883. Krakatoa was 
a small island situated in the Straits of 
Sunda, between Sumatra and Java. In 
appearance from the surface of the sea it 
was an island with one small mountain 
upon it 3,000 feet high, but in reality this 
was only a small portion of the crater ofa 
hug: volcano situated under the sea. 
Our sectional diagram sketch will give 
a better idea of the exact position, and 
reckoning the rough measurement of the 
base, about twenty-five miles, some 
idea of the tremendous size of the crater 
is gained. It will be seen, then, that the 
whole of this volcano, crater and all, was 
under the ocean, and although it had not 
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shown its power within the memory of 
man, it was still alive and ready to burst 
forth in fiery fury. In the year 1883 
the white-hot lava began to swell up 
under the sea; this merely caused the sea 
to boil and clouds of steam to arise. 
But gradually the volcano grew more 
ferocious, and by Sunday, August the 
26th, the whole crater was in full force 
—a burning hell of molten lava upon 
the surface of the sea. Then com- 
menced a battle between fire and water 
which is unequalled in human memory. 
Thousands of tons of sea-witer poured 
into the crater in gigantic floods, only to 
be repelled and converted to vapour by 
the fire. Every time the water came into 
contact with the heat, it caused an awful 
explosion, and towards the end of the 
battle these explosions merged into one 
continuous deafening roar. This con- 
tinued until the next morning (Monday), 
when the fight ended with one triumph- 
ant explosion, which was heard as far 
as the island of Rodriguez, three thousand 
and eighty miles distant!—and the sea 
had won. During the battle, the stupen- 
dous collisions between fire and water 
caused fearful tidal waves; these waves 
dashed upon the shores of Java and 
Sumatra, on each side of the Strait of 
Sunda. 

Every village and town upon these coasts 
was smashed to atoms, and about 40,000 
human lives were lost. At one place the 
water caught hold of a war vessel lying 
at anchor, and threw it up a high hill, 
where it landed in a forest. Within a 
radius of one hundred miles from Krak- 
atoa itself the sea was covered with lava, 
dust, ashes and débris, rendering it almost 
impassable to ships, and the different 
aspect of the landscape after the eruption 
was extraordinary. The contour of the 
coasts on each side was completely 
changed ; whole islands sank under the 
waves and new ones arose where none 
had stood before; mountains changed 
places with lakes, and vice vervsé. The 
war of the elements then ended for the 
time being in a victory for the sea, but 
the crater of Krakatoa is still under the 
ocean, whether extinct or merelv dormant 
is unknown. At any rate, there is always 
the possibility that this savage giant of 
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Nature may break out again in furious 
eruption, just as terrible, just as relent- 
less, and just as destructive as before. 
So-called extinct volcanoes are in 
reality very much like traps; one never 
knows when one of these “extinct” death- 
dealers will break out and “ spread itself 
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rocks have burst, and swept away man, 
beast, and township in white-hot lava. 
We have extinct volcanoes as near to us 
as Scotland, where, upon the west coast, 
the rocks and mountains show distinct 
traces of volcanic origin, but, mainly 
owing to the fact that the British Isles 


. THE DESTRUCTION OF. POMPEII. 


around,” as an American might say. 
There have been instances where people 
have lived by the side of a dead lava- 
blackened, and “extinct” volcano, on 
which none could remember an eruption 
taking place; whose activity was a fact 
beyond man’s memory, and not even 
remotest history recorded that the 
mountain had ever belched fire. And 
yet in a single night these giant, charred 


in the 
eruptions are not likely to occur. 

The Britisher has a lot to put up with 
in the way of weather—with fog and 
smoke and rain, and strongly does the 


are situated temperate zone, 


average Britisher grumble thereat. But, 
after all, English weather has its com- 
pensations, and dwellers in our tight 
little island, at least, need never go in 
fear of volcanic fires. 
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THE NUN’S. KISS. 
A True Incident: From the French. 


T was early in the eighties, at the 
| time of the French campaign in 
Tonking, the enemy (the Black 
Flags) being in force, strongly supported 
by some of the Chinese rebels. They 
had been checking the French troops in 
many engagements, and the military 
hospitals were filled with wounded men. 
One day, when the fighting had been 
very fierce, a convoy from the front 
arrived at the Hanoi hospital. There, 
on stretchers, lay a number of soldiers, 
their wounds hurriedly bandaged and 
covered with blood. The convoy came 
from Dap-Cau, where the Black Flags 
had taken a French column by surprise. 
The hospital at Hanoi was located in 
some large pagodas, the several wards 
being divided by separations made of 
matting. While waiting for the arrival 
of the surgeons, one could only hear the 
sharp cries of pain and suffering and the 
terrible oaths of those whase wounds re- 
opened while they were being divested 
of their clothing. The din suggested 
the clamours of Dante’s infernal circle. 
Amongst these wounded soldiers was 
a very young lad, whom the surgeon at 
once condemned. He wasstill breathing, 
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but the military doctors declared that it 
was almost impossible for him to sur- 
vive that ghastly wound in the head, 
above the temple. The young fellow 
was barely nineteen—a mere boy—and 
the deathly pallor of his face gave added 
emphasis to the beauty of his fine, dark 
eyes. 

The men were nursed, as in all French 
military hospitals, by Sisters of St. 
Vincent of Paul, that remarkable body 
of women whose devotion to the wounded 
is above all praise. 

The ward where the lad was lying was 
under the care of Sister Gertrude; and 
the nun was giving her devoted attention 
to all with kindness and compassion. 
But since the arrival of this wounded 
soldier she seemed to have conceived for 
him a more tender feeling, almost a 
motherly affection. She was no more 
than thirty-eight; her white coif and 
dark and simple vestment enhancing 
features already more than ordinarily 
beautiful, and her whole personality 
showing something above the condition 
of the ordinary sisters. Nobody in the 
community, except the Lady Superior, 
knew anything of her past life. 
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The hospital at Hanoi was located in some large pagodas. 


Sister Gertrude, whose real name was 
the Countess de Sauvigny, had been 
married to a captain in the Dragoons, 
who had met with his death on the battle- 
field during the Franco-German war. 
She was left a widow, with a boy of 
eight, on whom she lavished all the love 
she had felt for his dead father. She 
devoted all her time to her child, putting 
aside all chances her youth and beauty 
gave her of marrying again. She had 


renounced all kinds of worldly pleasures 
and joys, consecrating herself entirely to 
the memory of her dead husband and the 
education of her boy. 

The young count grew up, and when 
the time came for him to choose a career 
worthy of his name, rank, and fortune, 
Marcel de Sauvigny, although much 
against the will of his mother, entered 
the military school of St. Cyr, in the 
hope of following the way traced out for 
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him by his brave father. Two years 
afterwards he received a lieutenant’s 
commission in a line regiment; but this 
was not sufficient for the youth’s ambi- 
tion. He dreamt of battles, victories, 
and glory. 

The French War Office needed officers 
to volunteer for the expedition then pro- 
ceeding to Tonking, and Marcel de 
Sauvigny thought this was an opportunity 
to achieve his life-long ambitions. With- 
out consulting his mother, he put his 
name on the list, and only told her what 
he had done when it was too late to 
recall his word. The countess tried her 
utmost to prevent her son going to the 
war, but to no purpose. His name was 
on the list of officers volunteering. He 
was accepted. Besides, he was a man 
and knew his own mind. 

Marcel de Sauvigny was :oon after- 
wards sent to the front, and took part in 
in several of the earlier battles of the 
Tonking war. But one day, ina skirmish 
with the Black Flags, he was killed while 
leading his men, and buried on the 
battlefield. 

The news of his death reached the 
countess a few weeks afterwards, and 
caused her a terrible shock. Her son, 
her only boy, for whom she had been 
sacrificing her own life, was now lying 
in his grave ; like his father, a victim of 
those terrible wars. 

She was now left alone, a widow and 
childless. What remained for her in 
life? Her first thought was suicide, but 
could she not live and. use her life to 
some great purpose? Yes, she would. 
Her poor boy was lying in his grave, far 
away ; she would go there and pray on his 
tomb, while devoting her life to the care 
of the wounded and suffering. 

She hoped, perhaps, to find among 
them some who, like Marcel, had gone 
to war and left behind them mother, 
father, sisters or brothers. Perhaps even 
amongst the wounded she was to devote 
herself to she would meet with one who 
may have known him, fought with him, 
under his orders, and could speak to her 
of him who was no more. 

The lad she had under her care bore a 
distant likeness to Marcel, and for this 
reason she nursed him with all possible 
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care, and with a slightly deeper devotion 
than his other comrades. But the sen- 
tence passed by the surgeon could not 
leave her troubled mind, and it seemed 
to her she had received the same blow a 
mother would on hearing the doom of her 
son. Poor child! so young and already 
in the clutch of death; death, terrible, 
pitiless! ... Marcel would be almost 
the same age now.... His name 
was Jean Renault. Had he also left 
at home some beloved beings who 
lamented his departure, and were now 
anxiously awaiting news of his fate? 
She had been a mother, and the dying 
lad reminded her so much of the image 
of one who had succumbed. She was 
crying, bitterly crying, as she bent over 
the bed, with his pale face leaning on 
her arm, while she cleaned his wound, 
hoping still, against all hope, to restore 
life in this moribund body. 

For days Renault lingered between 
life and death, but after a while he 
seemed to gradually improve. Sister 
Gertrude was the first to notice it, and 
her motherly instincts seemed to assure 
her that Renault would be saved. 

More than ever did she surround him 
with all care, and she was rewarded 
when the surgeon one day declared that 
the lad was safe, and that the healing 
of the wound was now only a question 
of time, if everything went on as satis- 
factory as until then. From that time, 
whenever Sister Gertrude had a moment 
to spare, she would come and sit by his 
bedside, chatting with him to cheer him 
up, and taking every opportunity to efface 
from his mind the ever-present idea of 
death. 

The attention she paid to Renault 
seemed to have excited a certain amount 
of jealousy amongst the other men in 
the ward, and smiles were freely ex- 
changed between them when the sister 
used to visit her patient. There is often 
in the soldier a thoughtless jeering spirit 
which impels him to ridicule everything, 
no matter how sacred it may be to others. 
It is almost a characteristic of the 
soldier’s nature. Renault was sneeringly 
complimented on the sudden ‘love he 
had roused and on his “ sweetheart.” 

Sometimes, in her absence, the men 
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She bent over him, and lightly pressed her lips to his forehead, in a pure 
and motherly kiss 











would talk more freely, and some of 
their conversations were reported by other 
Sisters to the Lady Superior, who, with- 
out mentioning a word about it to Sister 
Gertrude, had her closely watched, night 
and day, to find any proof of miscon- 
duct against her. But to no purpose. 
All she seemed to be guilty of was an 
excess of zeal and devotion in the nursing 
of this wounded man. 

One night, one of those Eastern nights, 
when the air, heavy with the heat of the 
day, remains devoid of any movement, 
and foreshadows the approaching storm ; 
when the moon shines pale on the bamboo 
bushes and the white walls of the pagodas, 
Sister Gertrude had noticed that the 
heavy atmosphere had greatly fatigued 
Jean Renault, and before retiring be- 
thought herself of giving a last glance 
at her patient. She neared his bedside, 
rearranged his pillows and tumbled 
coverings, as she would have done with 
her own child. Then, seeing he was 
quietly resting, smiling as in a dream, 
she bent over him and lightly pressed 
her lips to his forehead in a kiss, a pure 
and motherly kiss. 

Next morning Sister Gertrude was 
called before the Lady Superior, who, 
surrounded by all the other Sisters, 
severely censured her scandalous con- 
duct. The attention she had paid to 
the soldier had long been noticed, and 
even the other men in the ward—in 
fact, in the whole hospital—were openly 
talking of it. Shame on this daughter 
of God, who had so forgotten the holy 
vows she had taken on joining the com- 
munity. To puta stop to this frightful 
scandal, the culprit would have to be 
removed ; the next day she must leave 
the Hanoi hospital, and take passage on 
the mail-boat going to Hai-Phong. There 
was an epidemic of cholera in that town, 
and several Sisters had already suic- 
cumbed to the plague. Her place was 


there, as a punishment for her abomin- 
able conduct. 

Sister Gertrude was astounded at first, 
and if she had liked could have doubtless 
exonerated herself, 


But she imagined 
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that she would be lowering herself in her 
own eyes if she offered any exculpation. 
Even had she tried to explain, would she 
have been understood by these women, 
dead to all feelings, to all sentiments 
except the perpetual worship of God and 
the strict exercise of their duty as nurses ? 
Would she have been believed? Ap- 
pearances were too much against her. 
Her hard-hearted companions would 
have attributed her affection to that of 
a mistress for her lover rather than a 
mother to her child! 

Sadly she obeyed, without having the 
supreme consolation of seeing Renault a 
last time and bidding him good-bye, and 
with tears in her eyes she left for her new 
destination. A few days afterwards 
Renault had forgotten the one who, 
unjustly, had to suffer for her love 
towards him, and as soon as he was 
sufficiently well for’ the journey the 
authorities ordered his return to France, 
granting him a few months’ furlough. 

* * * * 

During this time Sister Gertrude was 
occupied in her new duties at the Hai- 
Phong hospital. Sorrowfully suffering 
in silence for the cruel action taken 
against her by the community, she 
nursed with equal kindness the victims 
of the terrible plague, the cholera, which 
was quickly spreading among the Hai- 
Phong colony. 

One day she also fell a victim to the 
pitiless epidemic, and her days were 
numbered, but before dying, summon- 
ing all her energy, she with her last 
breath told the whole truth to the priest 
who was called to her bedside. 

In her painful agonies she confessed to 
him the pure and ideal motherly love she 
bore to a man who accidentally came 
across her path and had brought to 
her mind reminiscences of the son she 
had lost. She truthfully told him every- 
thing. ... A dying woman never lies. 
. .. And with a last, long, pitiful sigh, 
the death-rattle in her throat, she mur- 
mured two names, those of Marcel and 
Jean, who to her had been the two sons 
for whom she now gave her life. 
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AHIA BLANCA boasted of a theatre 
where, every now and again, we 
had some excellent performances 

and very creditable singing. The people 
of the town were very musical and, for a 
month at a stretch, we had Italian opera 
night after night. One evening, a day 
or two before the new birth of La Tribuna, 
at the end of a performance of “Fra 
Diavolo,” I found a certain Mr. Man- 
seragh waiting outside the door of the 
theatre. He wasstopping every English- 
speaking man as he passed through the 
door and grouping them into a kind of 
public demonstration a few yards away. 
When he had collected about twenty of 
us he marched us, as he said, under sealed 
orders, to the centre of the plaza which, 
at that hour, was otherwise deserted. 
Then he mounted a seat, and with a 
great show of emotion addressed us 
somewhat after the following fashion : 
“Gentlemen,” he began, “ I have called 
you here to-night on what is to me a 
very solemn occasion, and which I am 
sure will be equally solema for you 
when you know the circumstances which 
have necessitated this demonstration. 
Gentlemen, we are Englishmen—at any 
rate natives of the British Isles, with a 
possible Yankee amongst us—and it has 
always been our boast that on the sea, 
on the field of battle, aye, gentlemen, 
even in the canteen, we are more than 
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the equals of any race upon earth. Here 
we live amongst a cosmopolitan crowd 
of costermongers, very few of whom 
have the grace to know the language in 
which I now address you, and it behoves 
us to stick together; if needs be, to fight 
for the honour of our country and, should 
the occasion arise, to drink for the honour 
of our country. (Loud cheers.) It was 
only an hour ago the news came to me 
that last night at the ‘Cambrinus’ a 
crowd of Germans (sensation) created 
what they were pleased to call a record 
in the way of guzzling. They drank, | 
am informed on the very best authority, 
that of the landlord himself, no less than 
twenty-five litres each of lager beer 
(groans). Gentlemen, are we to be 
beaten by Germans? (No, no.) Are we 
to allow a swaggering mob to march 
through this free (more or less) republic 
boasting in guttural accents of this 
alleged record of theirs? No, gentlemen, 
it cannot be, and, though your chairman, 
as I may say, on this occasion, | will 
venture to propose a resolution, which 
is, ‘That this meeting resolve that in 
the interests of our country, in honour 
of the fair fame of our native land, we 
shall each of us, before we retire to rest 
this night, drink twenty-six litres of 
lager beer.’” (Loud and long continued 


cheering, which was only brought to 
an end on the appearance of a squad of 
vigilantes.) 
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The resolution was passed unanimously, 
and, without a monent’s delay, we ad- 
journed to the “ Cambrinus.” The sitting 
lasted five hours. The drinking was 
varied by a few courses of eating, the 
principal item of the menu being roasted 
herrings. We carried out the terms of 
the resolution religiously before we rose 
from the table—as many of us as could 
rise. An average of twenty-six litres of 
beer had been drunk. In my own case, 
I must confess to having been guilty of 
a subterfuge on the occasion—but let 
me not pose as a moralist. I had to 
take the meeting home in items, all, 
with one exception, agreeing to pass the 


remainder of the night at the Hotel de - 


Londres. The exception was a certain 
official belonging to one of the railways, 
and him I| had to conduct to his residence 
at the port, about three miles away. 
During the journey he gave me an order, 
which I never dared venture to execute, 
for twenty of my “damn Tribunes every 
day.” 

The mention of the theatre calls up 
another incident to which, now that I 
remember, I should have given prece- 
dence. It was that alluded to in the last 
chapter, which I said was on the point 
of finishing up with a tragedy. In no 
part of the world can young Englishmen 
or—to place myself right with the gentle- 
men beyond the border—young Britons 
endure their existence for any length of 
time without the diversion of a football 
match. In Bahia Blanca, we had various 
young engineers at the time engaged in 
the construction of two new railways. 
To one of them, or to all of them, per- 
haps, the idea of getting up a game of 
Rugby football occurred, so the word 
was sent round through the post and 
along the wires and the date of the match 
fixed. Some of the players travelled a 
distance of more than seven hundred 
miles by rail from the north, whilst 
others came up on horseback from Pata- 
gonia and the south. All Bahia Blanca 
was interested in‘ the spectacle, the vast 
majority never having seen a football 
match in their lives. The ground, at 
that time, was as hard as the arena of a 
skating rink. I will not venture here to 
give a description of the match ; though 
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a journalist, | have never been a football 
reporter and the task would be entirely 
beyond my powers. I can speak of the 
result, however, in very definite terms. 
Not a single player came out of the match 
without a wound of some kind. One had 
a broken arm, another a dislocated knee, 
a third his shoulder bone out of place, 
whilst the majority were visibly disfigured 
about their faces. But they bore their 
punishment like heroes, and when dinner 
was over resolved to still further celebrate 
the occasion by an attendance in force 
at the theatre. Three of the principal 
boxes were taken, and just as the curtain 
ran up the footballers and their friends, 
evidently in the most hilarious humour, 
took their places. As it happened it was 
a benefit night for the prima donna, and 
the house was crowded. Some of the 
footballers, a small minority I’m sure, 
began at once to be very objectionable. 
They interrupted the singers by cries of 
‘*encore,” in some cases before the second 
line of the song had been sung. They 
applauded every item before it began, at 
the beginning, in the middle, and at the 
end. The applause was indeed so voci- 
ferous that it drowned the voices of the 
singers, and the audience broke into loud 
protests. Everyone in the pit stood on 
his feet crying out, “ Fueva los Ingleses” — 
“Out with the English! Out with the 
English!” The cry became almost a 
tornado, but the foolish lads in the boxes 
only laughed and kept on with their 
own peculiar form of amusement. Then, 
driven to desperation, some of the most 
ardent spirits in the pit drew their 
revolvers and knives and flew in a body 
towards the stairs. It was only now 
that the too exuberant footballers began 
to realise the gravity of the situation, 
but they, in turn, drew their weapons 
and were ready. With another member 
of the Tribune staff I occupied a box 
at the opposite side of the house. I did 
not know what to do in the crisis, but 
the decision was made for me by an 
English Jew, who had been many years 
resident in the town. 

“ These fellows are confounded fools,” 
he said, “but we must stick by them 
now.” 

We were making our way across 
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when a_ tremendous 
Cork brogue rose 
above the turmoil, 
and I saw the police- 
man I had known for 
some time as Big Bill 
standing like a bar- 
rier between the in- 
tending combatants. 
Bill was born in the 
Argentine, but his 
parents had come 
from Youghal, and 
on an occasion like 
this even the Sassen- 
ach represented the 
ould country, so Bill 
took upon himself the 
task of peace-maker. 
And very well he 
did it. 

“Now, boys, what 
the devil are ye up 
to?” he said, speak- 
ing to the English 
portion of his audi- 
ence. “Don’t ye 
know that these poor 
craythurs haven't 
much money to spend, 
and | daresay, if the 
truth was known, a 
lot of them have 
pawned their shirts 
to come and listen to 
the music. But ye 
won't let them. Now, 
is it fair, boys?” To 
do the footballers jus- 
tice, the most of them 
looked ashamed, as I 
am sure they were. Then Bill turned 
round to the Spaniards, and, speaking in 
their own language, asked them to excuse 
the foolishness of these young fellows, 
who had no mothers to look after them. 
He told, too, a most amazing story about 
the effect that football had on children, 
particularly in hot weather, and it speaks 
well for his eloquence and his humour that 
even the fiercest spirits amongst his au- 
dience began tolaugh. A moment later, 
they returned to their seats, but Bill, whilst 
generally good-humoured, could be as 
stern as a general on the field of battle ; 
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Big Bill standing like a barrier between the intending 
combatants. 


and, without the least demonstration, he 
got the ringleaders of the disturbance 
quietly out of the house. His tact had, 
beyond all doubt, saved the lives of 
many people that night. On the follow- 
ing evening, the footballers paid another 
visit to the theatre, wisely determined 
to show the public that, if now and 
again they gave way to temptation, in 
their normal condition they could con- 
duct themselves as gentlemen. Their 
motives were appreciated by the quick- 
witted audience, and where, on the night 
before, their conduct had been received 
H 
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with a violent outburst of indignation, 
on the present occasion the general cry 
was “ Viva los Ingleses.” 

Let me get back to the office of 
La Tribuna. My duties kept me there 
until a late hour at night, and as I took 
all my meals, with the exception of the 
editorial coffee, at the Hotel de Londres, 
I spent very little time in my sleeping- 
room, which, on account of the scarcity 
of such accommodation, I was obliged 
to share with another. My companion 
was an Italian—a genial, buoyant young 
fellow who spoke English well, aped 
English manners, and pretended to like 
whisky, of which beverage he drank a 
good deal. Inever knew him, however, 
to go beyond conventional bounds in 
this respect. He did not seem at all the 
kind of man one would expect to commit 
suicide, and when one afternoon he asked 
me to lend him my revolver for twenty- 
four hours, I handed it to him without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

A red baize curtain divided the room 
into two parts. To reach his bed he 
had to pass through my compartment, 
whilst I, generally coming in later, was 
able to go to rest without disturbing 
him. On this particular night, or rather 
morning, about eight hours after I had 
lent him the revolver, I reached home 
about two o'clock, a little earlier than 
usual. Except for the sporadic snores 
which, at intervals, broke in upon the 
even tenor of his sleep, everything was 
quiet. I remember I found some difficulty 
myself in going to sleep on this occasion, 
but in the end I dozed off—only dozed, I 
am sure, for I was in that preliminary 
dream stage when little things are 
magnified into great ones. 

At any rate, I started up with the 
feeling that the earth was about to come 
to an end, or, at the very least, that 
Bahia Blanca was being swallowed up 
by an earthquake. I had been awakened 
by some terrible sound, and before the 
dazed feeling had passed away, the same 
sound, unmagnified by the mighty lens of 
the imagination, was repeated. It was 
that of a revolver shot quite close at hand. 
My heart stood still, but my faculties 
were now fully awake. I dashed aside 


the curtain, and rushed to Pignatelli. 
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He had shot himself in two places. 
With only a very limited knowledge of 
surgery, | did what I could for him. 
But I saw there was no hope, and eve" 
whilst I stanched the wounds he passed 
away. 

Now, as I gazed upon his dead face, 
it struck me, all of a sudden, that my 
own position was a serious one. There 
were only the two of us in the room, and 
the weapon with which the deed had 
been committed bore my name! 

These two facts would in themselves 
be enough to excite reasonable suspicions 
against me, but, in my impetuosity and 
new-found journalistic zeal, I added 
another. Down south one gets used to 
scenes of blood, callous towards suffering, 
regardless of death. 

I thought of this now, this careless 
matter-of-fact way of looking at death, 
and I knew very well that, whatever my 
own feelings might be, the proprietor of 
La Tribuna would expect me to write 
up the affair for that morning’s issue. I 
called the owner of the house, who was 
sound asleep in a room at the back, and, 
telling him what had happened, asked 
him to say nothing to the police until at 
least an hour had elapsed. All 1 meant 
by that was that the news should be 
kept from the two other papers published 
in the town; but the landlord took it 
that I was asking for time to escape. 

On the way to the office, I called up a 
doctor, and, cautioning him as | had 
cautioned the landlord, set about writing 
two accounts of poor Pivnatelli’s end, 
or, rather, one account in two different 
languages. I had just given the last 
sheet of copy to the compositors, when 
an officer of vigilantes called. His 
manner was courteous, as is nearly 
always the case with the officers, bu 
all the same, he looked grave—keenly 
grave—and his gravity and keenness 
made me feel almost guilty. I gave 
hia a true account of all that had 
passed, so far as it was known to me, 
and, although his manner underwent 
very little change, I believed that I had 
convinced him of my innocence. How- 
ever that may have been, I was soon 
made to feel that my movements were 
watched, and that any attempt to leave 
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the town would be the ‘signal for my 
arrest. On the way back to my lodgings, 
a vigilante, armed to the teeth, kept close 
behind me, and when I presently walked 
through the trees in the plaza in a 
circuitous route to the hotel, the same 
man dogged my steps. Our British 
institution of the inquest does not exist 
in the Argentine, but, all the same, the 
police, when they do not happen to have 
anything to do with the little affair 
themselves, or when their interests do 
not lead them in another direction, are 
very thorough in their inquiries into the 
cause of any sudden or violent death. 
They excelled themselves in this case, 
but some days went past without their 
being able to find any motive either for 
the murder on my part, or for suicide on 
the part of the deceased. 

Then a new light seemed to be thrown 
upon the subject. El Portefio, one of the 


other papers published in the town, came 
out with a short story of which I was 
clearly the hero, or rather the villain, 
and it represented that in my lust for 
news, in my desire to get ahead of other 
newspapers, | had murdered my fellow- 


lodger! The story even suggested that 
I had written the account of the crime 
before I had committed it! The thing 
was rather cleverly done, and the char- 
acter of the villain—an enthusiast, he was 
called—so described that the climax of 
the murder did not seem at all strained. 
It was just the logical outcome of what 
went before. 

My attention was called to the story 
just after breakfast, and as soon as I read 
it I rushed ‘across to the house of Sefior 
Renals, the editor and proprietor of El 
Portefio, and demanded to know the name 
of the writer. He professed entire igno- 
rance on the subject, but in the end 
consented to show me the manuscript. 
I recognised the handwriting at once as 
that of a certain notary with whom I had 
done some business. Though I had never 
brought any accusation against the man, 
and, asa matter of fact, looked upon him 
as fairly honest, I understood well enough 
the cause of the animus which had in- 
spired this particular literary effort. I 
had discovered in another part of the 
country aconspiracy between some nota- 
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ries and certain buyers and sellers of land 
to swindle one of the State banks, and, 
having written about this in La Tribuna, 
Sefior—well he is dead and I will call 
him Fulano—had felt greatly aggrieved 
by the reflection cast upon what he called 
his honourable profession. He had al- 
ready written a letter of protest in El 
Defensor, the third of the three dailies, 
and now took this still more effective 
method of revenging himself on the 
author of what he was pleased to con- 
sider a gross outrage. 

So soon as | was satisfied as to the 
authorship of the story I went to Fulano’s 
office. He was not in—or, at least, his 
clerk said he was not; neither was he at 
his house. I waited about all day, but 
he was nowhere to be seen, and I had to 
bide my time until the dinner at the 
Hotel de Londres. There he appeared 
in his usual place, every now and then 
casting uneasy glances towards the table 
where I and a few other Pressmen sat. 
He lingered a long time over the coffee 
and liqueurs, but, at length, linked arm 
in arm with a friend, he came outside. 
I was waiting, and at once accused him 
of having written the slanderous story in 
the Portefio. He denied it vehemently. 
I, with some some augmentative adjec- 
tives, called him a liar. Then, what I 
was leading up to, came about—he struck 
me! I carried no weapon whatever, nor 
had I any desire to resort to fisticuffs. 
My intention was, after he had com- 
menced the assault, to beat him with his 
own stick, a rather dainty-looking article 
that he always carried about with him; 
but, as it happened, it was a sword-stick, 
and whilst | managed to obtain posses- 
sion of the sheath, which I battered round 
his head and shoulders, the intervention 
of his friend enabled him to retain the 
more effective part of the weapon. The 
result was that I received a couple of 
slight wounds. Whilst these were being 
attended to, Fulano was exhibiting his 
blood-stained weapon to a more or less 
admiring crowd in the smoking-room of 
the club. Next morning, however, I had 
the gratification of reading in all three 
papers, even in El Portefio, an account of 
the affair very favourable towards myself. 
This irritated Sefior Fulano, and he wrote 
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to the Press expressing his readiness to 
meet me anywhere, at any time, with any 
weapon I might choose to select. He 
armed himself at all points, like a porcu- 
pine—another sword-stick in his hand, a 
cuchillo (knife) in his belt, a revolver in 
his hip-pocket. To meet him face to 
face, even without any aggressive inten- 
tion, would have meant a pistol-shot, 
and there was no chance of getting to 
close quar- 
ters with 
him, for 
whenever 
he walked 
abroad he 
kept con- 
stantly look- 
ing round. 

So in the 
end I was 
provoked 
into chal- 
lenging him 
to a duel, 
arranging 
that Ishould 
be alloweda 
few days to 
practise be- 
fore the fight 
came on. 
Though or- 
dinarily a 
rather ner- 
vous indivi- 
dual, I was 
on this occa- 
sion so itri- 
tated, so 
humiliated 
by inaction, 
that I was 
quite ready, 
even anxious, to go on with the duel, and 
had determined, so far as in me lay, to 
shoot straight. Nor did it help me toa 
more reasonable frame of mind to find 
that, whenever I went outside the town 
to practise with the unaccustomed duel- 
ling pistols, I was followed by one or more 
mounted vigilantes. 

Whether my opponent was equally 
determined to see the affair through to 
the end, I am unable to say for certain, 


I managed to obtain possession of the sheath, which I 
battered vound his head and shoulders. 
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but I have a suspicion that, knowing 
what was going to happen, he had felt 
perfectly secure from the first. On the 
afternoon of the day before that fixed for 
the duel I was proceeding towards the 
salt-marsh that lies between the town 
and the port, when the vigilante on duty 
rode up to me. 

To my surprise I found it was Bill, the 
gentleman who had so distinguished*him- 
self as a 
peacemaker 
in the thea- 
tre. It was 
as a friend 
he now 
came to me. 
What he 
told me was, 
that unless 
I could 
manage to 
escape that 
night, I 
should of a 
certainty be 
a corpse on 
the follow- 
ing morn- 
ing. It was 
not so much 
the bullet of 
my oppo- 
nent I had 
to fear, as 
the bullet 
from an un- 
seen rifle, 
aimed by a 
surer hand. 

I knew the 
suspicion 
against me 
would make 
my murder a venial offence in the eyes 
of the authorities, and if my valour did 
not exactly ooze out at my finger-ends, 
an excess of discretion, induced by what 
I now heard, oozed in through some other 
part of my anatomy, and the result was 
pretty much the same. I could not face 
the chance of that unseen bullet directed 
by an unseen hand from an unseen rifle. 
I made up my mind to fly. 

(To be continued.) 
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